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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  is  prepared  as  a Memorial  of  the  Triduum 
held  in  the  Cathedrals  of  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco, 
in  honor  of  the  beatification  of  the  servant  of  God,  Jons  Baptist 
DE  LA  Salle,  the  saintly  Founder  of  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools. 

The  volume  embodies  the  literature  of  the  event,  as  detailed  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  local  press  and  in  the  sermons  that  were 
preached.  Many  of  the  sermons  are  gems  of  eloquence  which  will 
well  repay  perusal. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  l)y  portraits  of  our  Holy 
Father  Leo  XHI.,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  several 
prelates  who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies.  It  is  now  sent  forth  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  appreciated  by  all  friends  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  those  who  assisted  at  the  ceremonies,  and  listened 
to  the  eloquent  words  that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  various 
orators,  as  a memento  of  the  solemn  event  in  which  fitting  homage 
was  paid  a groat  saint  and  a great  benefactor  of  his  fellow-men, 

De  la  Salle  Institute,  Xew  York. 

Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  1889. 
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I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Beatification  of  Blessed  John  Baptist  de 
^ i la  Salle  took  ])lacc  in  the  Loggia  of  St. 

Peter’s,  at  Rome,  February  19,  1888.  The 
ceremony  was  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
Hall  was  brilliantly  illmninated.  Distinguished 
persons  of  nearly  every  nation  thronged  the 
galleries.  The  Superior-General,  Brother  Joseph, 
was  there  with  six  of  his  assistants,  together 
with  Visitors  and  Provincials  from  nearly  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Brother  Patrick,  the 
esteemed  Assistant  who  is  charged  with  the 
United  States,  was  detained  in  Paris,  on  account 
of  feeble  health. 

At  a quarter  past  ten  entered  in  procession  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites — 
Cardinals  Pitra,  Martinelli,  Ledochowski,  Serafini, 
Parocchi,Laurenzi,  Melchers,Bianchi,Mazella,  Ricci, 
Zigliara,  Pallota,  Yerga  and  Bausa — preceded  and 
escorted  by  Swiss  guards  in  full  uniform,  and 
followed  by  the  prelates,  officers  and  consultors 
of  the  Congregation.  These  were  all  seated  on 
the  left  of  the  Altar.  Behind  them  sat  over  two 
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hundred  Brothers.  Opposite  them  were  twenty 
bishops  and  archbishops,  and  at  the  end  was 
Brother  Robnstinian,  Postulator  of  the  cause.  All 
being  seated,  Mgr.  Salvati,  Secretary  of  the 
Congregation  of  Rites,  and  Brother  Robnstinian 
were  summoned  before  Cardinal  Bianchi,  Prefect 
of  the  Congregation.  Brother  Robustinian  then 
besought  Cardinal  Bianchi  to  promulgate  the 
Apostolic  Brief,  permitting  the  Venerable  Servant 
of  God,  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  to  be  calledj 
Blessed.  The  Cardinal  Prefect  handed  the  Brief 
to  the  Brother,  charging  him  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  Head  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter’s, 
to  have  it  publicly  read  within  the  precincts  of  that 
basilica.  Permission  having  been  formally  ob- 
tained, the  Brief  was  read. 

The  Brief  having  been  read,  the  Te  Deum  was 
intoned,  and  immediately  the  curtains,  concealing 
the  large  picture  of  La  Salle,  and  the  relics  exposed 
upon  the  Altar,  were  dropped.  At  the  same  mom- 
ent the  bells  of  St.  Peter’s  rang  out  to  the  city  and 
the  whole  world  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Beatifica- 
tion of  the  great  servant  of  God,  John  Baptist  de  la 
Salle.  Then  to  each  of  the  Cardinals  were  given  a 
large  picture  of  the  Blessed  Founder  on  a roller, 
tied  with  red  ribbon,  and  two  lives  of  him — one 
complete,  the  other  abridged — bound  in  red  mo- 
rocco. To  the  bishops,  prelates  and  officers  of  the 
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Congregation,  the  same  books,  in  plainer  binding, 
were  presented.  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  was  then 
celebrated,  and  for  the  first  time  were  offered  public 
prayers  in  honor  of  Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle. 

About  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope,  with  all  his  court,  passed  into  the 
Hall  of  Canonization,  to  venerate  the  relics  and  tlie 
picture  of  the  newly-beatified.  He  was  received 
by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Peter’s  and  seminarians  of  the 
Yatican,  who  escorted  him  to  the  Altar.  The  Hall 
was  crowded.  In  the  gallery  of  the  Diplomatic 
body  wa§  the  Frencli  Ambassador  with  his  whole 
corps,  all  in  full  uniform.  The  Hoi}"  Father  knelt  in 
prayer  for  half  an  hour.  When  His  Holiness  arose, 
the  Superior-Greneral  of  the  Brothers  approached 
and  made  him  the  customary  offerings  of  a reliquary 
ornamented  with  precious  stones,  a picture  and  a 
richly  bound  volume  of  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Found- 
er. After  the  offering.  His  Holiness  retired,  vespers 
were  chanted  by  the  Canons  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  thus 
ended  the  ceremonies  of  Beatification. 

NoteATorthy,  also  was  the  audience  which  the 
Holy  Father  gave  the  Superior-General,  and  the 
Brothers  Assistants,  Yisitors,  and  Provincials,  be- 
fore returning  to  their  respected  homes.  On 
Februgry  21,  at  eleven  o’clock.  His  Holiness  re- 
ceived in  private  audience  the  Superior-General, 
who  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  the  Throne 
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Room  where  were  assembled  the  other  Brothers, 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  Holi- 
ness graciously  received  each  as  he  was  presented  by 
the  Superior-General,  asked  him  some  questions  on 
the  state  of  Christian  education  in  the  country  or  pro- 
vince which  he  represented,  and  with  an  appropri- 
ate word  of  encouragement  blessed  him.  He  seemed 
particularly  interested  in  America,  “where,’'  he 
remarked,  “liberty  is  properly  understood.’’ 

His  Holiness  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
thoroughly  Christian  education,  as  well  for  the 
regeneration  of  Christian  society  as  for*  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  nations,  and  above  all  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  substance  of  the  allocution 
of  His  Holiness,  earnestly  delivered,  with  hands 
and  eyes  uplifted,  was  as  follows  : “I  charge  you, 
as  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  of  duties,  in  the 
name  of  God,  by  every  means  in  your  power  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  youth,  that  their  first  and 
highest  duty  is  to  God  and  His  Churck,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  faithful  to  God,  unless  they  are  also 
loyal  children  of  the  Church.  You  have  always 
been  faithful  to  this  Apostolic  See  ; you  have 
everywhere  taught  the  pure  doctrine  ; you  have 
proved  yourselves  worthy  disciples  of  your  Blessed 
Founder,  and  this  is  why  I have  taken  so  deep  an 
interest  in  furthering  and  bringing  to  a happy 
termination  his  beatification.  I charge  you  to  in- 
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crease  your  numbers,  in  order  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  atheists  and  materialists — those  men  who  are 
endeavoring  to  destroy  the  souls  of  youth  by  their 
efforts  to  destroy  Christian  education,  which  can 
alone  regenerate  society,  and  to  engage  your 
subjects  everywhere  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
this  most  deserving  and  necessary  work.  Multiply 
your  schools  and  let  them  everywhere  reflect  the 
zeal  and  devotedness  of  your  Blessed  Founder. 
Be  courageous  and  aggressive  in  your  ministry. 
Fear  not  to  speak  the  truth.  If  you  would  be 
successful,  you  must  merit  success  by  your  fidelity 
to  principle  and  your  energy  and  fearlessness  in 
proclaiming  the  truth.  Go  with  my  blessing  • 
continue  the  great  work  that  the  Church  has  con- 
fided to  you.”  With  these  soul-stirring  words 
treasured  in  their  hearts,  and  the  Papal  Benedic- 
tions upon  their  heads,  the  Brothers  dispersed  to 
take  home  to  their  charge  the  precious  counsels 
given,  in  order  that  all  may  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  saintly  Founder,  Blessed  John 
Baptist  de  la  Salle. 

II. 

The  Beatification  of  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  is 
a source  of  unspeakable  joy  to  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools.  It  thrills  their  hearts  to  be- 
hold their  cherished  Founder,  who  in  his  life-time 
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was  the  object  of  persecutions  that  ceased  only 
with  his  death,  now  receiving  a place  of  honor 
upon  the  altars  of  the  Church,  an  office  in  her 
breviary,  and  a mention  of  praise  and  invocation 
in  her  ritual.  This  joy  is  shared  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  boys  who  have  been,  or 
who  now  are,  pupils  of  the  Brothers  the  world 
over.  It  is  shared  by  good  Christians  wlio  have, 
in  the  newly-honored  Saint,  another  public  inter- 
cessor before  the  Divine  Mercy-seat.  It  is  shared 
by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  well-being  of  their 
fellow-men  ; for  the  honoring  of  John  Baptist  de 
la  Salle  is  a recognition  of  the  saintliness  and  great- 
ness of  one  of  the  most  disinterested  benefactors 
of  the  people.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  a work  that 
has  wrought  great  things.  We  now  behold 
throughout  the  land  lay  teaching  orders  of  men 
in  the  Church,  bearing  various  names,  wearing 
habits  of  diverse  shapes  and  colors  ; the  parent 
stock  of  them  all  is  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools.  This  was  the  first 
Brotherhood  composed  exclusively  of  laymen,  that, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  organ- 
ized into  a religious  congregation,  and  received 
the  blessing  and  the  sanction  of  the  Church  in  a 
Papal  Bull,  and  has  since  been  the  object  of  tender 
care  and  of  many  favors  at  the  hands  of  various 
pontiffs  and  of  the  hierarchy  in  nearly  every 
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country.  Hence  it  is  that  every  Brotherhood  in 
the  Church  has  a special  claim  upon  Blessed  John 
Baptist  de  la  Salle.  He  led  the  way  ; he  broke 
the  ground  ; he  gave  his  own  Congregation  a rule 
which  is  the  model  after  which  all  other  rules  and 
constitutions  of  lay  teaching  orders  have  since 
been  constructed.  Therefore  will  they  rejoice  in 
his  glory.  They  will  invoke  his  name,  as  the 
great  patron  of  their  work  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, with  all  the  faith  and  trust  of  children  ap- 
pealing to  the  intercession  of  a loving  father. 
They,  no  less  than  his  immediate  children,  will 
find  in  the  honors  conferred  on  him  and  the  devo- 
tions inaugurated  in  his  name,  incentives  to  re- 
newed fervor  and  zeal.  The  harvest  is  ripe  and 
abundant ; but  the  work  is  still  far  beyond  the 
strength  and  the  number  of  the  laborers.  There 
is  ample  room  for  all. 

III. 

Nor  is  it  religious  teachers  alone  that  should  re- 
joice in  the  honors  conferred  upon  Blessed  John 
Baptist  de  la  Salle.  Every  educator  of  youth, 
should  feel  interested  in  one  who  was  also  a great 
educational  innovator  and  reformer.  And  such  in 
a pre-eminent  degree,  was  La  Salle.  He  is  the 
father  of  modern  technical  schools.  He  gave 
prominence  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the 
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natural  sciences.  He  revolutionized  the  study  of 
the  vernacular  tongue.  He  was  the  first  to  create 
normal  schools.  He  gave  a school-method  which 
has  now  became  the  universal  method  of  teaching. 
He  made  popular  the  Mutual-Simultaneous  Method. 
Previous  to  his  day,  it  was  customary  for  the 
teacher  to  instruct  each  child  separately,  or  at  most 
two  or  three  at  a time.  Blessed  de  la  Salle 
changed  all  that.  In  his  schools,  for  the  first  time, 
were  a hundred  and  more  children  taught  as  one 
child,  by  reason  of  the  silence  and  order  that 
reigned  in  the  class-room.  Men  were  struck  with 
the  novelty  of  the  method,  and  they  travelled  far 
to  witness  a school  in  which  a hundred  were 
taught  as  one,  so  that  each  child  had  the  full  ben- 
efit of  the  whole  lesson.  His  method  of  teaching, 
as  developed  in  the  Management  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  and  as  practised  by  his  disciples  during 
two  centuries,  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  gratitude 
and  the  rejoicing  of  every  educator  of  youth,  that 
he  who  had  so  improved  and  simplified  the  science 
of  teaching  should  be  found  worthy  of  such  great 
honors. 

But  it  is  as  the  Christian  educator  that  the 
Church  would  especially  do  honor  to  Blessed  de 
la  Salle.  In  her  warfare  against  the  errors  of  the 
day,  she  is  especially  solicitous  to  safeguard  the 
child  against  aught  that  would  tcrt'nish  the  purity 
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of  his  soul  or  undermine  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
The  school-room  has  become  the  final  battle- 
ground. The  irreligious  of  every  land  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  possess  themselves  of  the  child, 
and  mould  his  soul  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
and  confirm  his  actions  in  their  way  of  doing. 
Both  the  Church  and  her  enemies  recognize  the 
truth  that  the  child  is  father  of  the  man.  As  the 
child  is  trained  so  shall  the  man  be.  Teach  him 
to  love  and  admire  everything  in  the  visible  and 
natural  order  ; take  from  his  heart  all  its  spiritual 
aspirations  ; cause  him  to  ignore  or  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  his  own  soul,  the  reality  of  the  world  of 
grace  and  the  supernatural  order  ; tear  out  of  his 
inmost  nature  belief  in  a future  life,  and  when  he 
grows  to  manhood,  you  may  count  on  his  being 
the  enemy  of  the  Church  and  her  persecutor, 
wounding  her  in  her  dearest  interests.  Now,  this 
is  practically  the  training  our  boys  and  girls  are 
receiving  in  all  schools  from  which  religion  is 
banished.  Need  we  wonder  that  the  Church 
should  require  Christian  parents  to  make  so  many 
and  such  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  their 
children  the  blessing  of  Christian  schools  and  a 
Christian  education  ? Wherefore  does  she  honor 
and  cherish  the  Christian  educator.  Wherefore  is 
the  Christian  educator  in  such  great  demand.  If 
all  our  Brotherhoods  were  multiplied  tenfold  and 
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every  order  were  ten  times  as  numerous,  they 
would  not  supply  the  immediate  demands  for 
Christian  educators. 

lY. 

We  can  best  understand  this  solicitude  of  the 
Church  for  the  education  of  the  child  when  we  re- 
member what  a sacred  thing  is  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  soul  ; so  sacred  is  it  that  life  itself  were 
a cheap  price  to  pay  in  its  defence  or  for  its  pur- 
chase. And  remembering  its  inestimable  value  we 
can  understand  the  gratitude  of  every  Christian 
man  and  woman  for  the  great  grace  of  a 
Christian  education.  This  gratitude  has  been 
voiced  by  more  than  one  of  the  eminent  orators, 
both  of  Europe  and  America,  who  are  proud  to 
proclaim  that  they  are  Brothers’  boys,  and  who 
are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  thank  their  old 
teachers  for  the  Christian  training  that  was  given 
them.  Pere  Monsabre,  the  great  Dominican, 
whose  eloquence  from  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame 
has  thrilled  the  thoughtful  and  learned,  who  year 
after  year  hung  upon  his  lips,  begins  his  magnifi- 
cent eulogy  upon  Blessed  de  la  Salle,  by  recalling 
the  days  when  he  sat  upon  the  benches  in  the 
Brothers’  class-room:  “Fifty-four  years  ago,”  he 
said,  “ a little  boy  was  staring  at  a cheaply-framed 
but  kindly  and  peaceful  picture  of  a man  clad  like 
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those  whom  this  little  boy  called  his  ‘ dear 
Brothers,’  and  under  this  picture  he  read  : ‘ A true 
picture  of  the  Abbe  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle, 
Founder  of  the  Institute  ot  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools.’  Some  time  afterwards,  ‘ the 
Abbe  ’ became  known  as  ‘ the  Venerable  ;’  to-day 
he  is  called  ‘ Blessed  and  God  has  reserved  for 
the  boy,  now  become  almost  an  old  man,  the  glory 
of  giving  here  a solemn  expression  of  his  grateful 
admiration.”  We  will  find  Bishop  O’Farrell, 
Bishop  Keane,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  W ashington.  Father  Eliot,  the  eloquent  Paulist — 
all  equally  outspoken  in  their  gratitude  for  the 
Christian  training  that  had  been  given  them  by 
disciples  of  Blessed  de  la  Salle.  On  them  too  did 
the  same  picture  look  down  ; from  the  same  noble 
face  beamed  the  sweetness  and  light  of  every 
Christian  virtue ; from  that  face  were  shed  the 
first  rays  of  inspiration  that  lighted  up  their 
foot-steps  in  the  honored  careers  which  they  now 
pursue. 

Y. 

Christian  oratory  in  many  tongues  paid  homage 
to  the  heroic  virtues  of  Blessed  de  la  Salle. 
Christian  art  spared  not  her  best  gifts,  but  laid 
them  with  reverence  and  respect  at  the  feet  of  the 
newly-honored  saint. 
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Emilien  Cabuchet — the  renowned  sculptor  who 
recently  fashioned  the  statue  of  the  saintly  Cure 
d’Ars — has  been  no  less  successful  in  tracing  the 
lineaments  of  Blessed  de  la  Salle.  The  saint 
stands  leaning  on  a bench,  his  hands  tightly 
clasped,  a smile  upon  his  upturned  face  as  in 
prayer  it  gazes  heavenward  with  a yearning  look 
that  pleads  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  come  upon 
earth,  and  especially  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
little  ones  who  have  just  deserted  the  bench 
against  which  the  saint  is  leaning.  The  expres- 
sion is  beyond  reproduction.  The  statue  is  a 
master-piece  rendering  due  homage  to  him  whose 
disciples  opened  the  way  to  many  a brilliant 
career  in  sculpture  and  painting. 

Gounod  — the  greatest  living  composer  — felt 
honored  in  contributing  out  of  the  fruits  of  his 
genius  to  the  glorification  of  the  saint.  He  composed 
a choral  Mass  for  the  occasion  of  the  Triduum  in 
Rheims,  and  presided  in  person  over  a choir  of 
four  hundred  voices  that  sang  it  for  the  first  time. 
Beneath  the  magic  wand  of  the  great  master  the 
noble  Cathedral  of  Rheims  vibrated  with  that 
mystical  harmony  which  he  alone  has  the  secret  of 
evoking — that  harmony  in  which  prayer  and 
aspiration  and  repentance,  faith  and  love  and 
ecstacy,  blend  and  find  expression  more  vividly  and 
penetratingly  than  words  could  convey.  It  is  the 
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crowning  homage  of  Music  to  the  saint  whose 
whole  life  was  a song  of  prayer  and  resignation  to 
God’s  will. 

Frechette — the  laureate  of  Canada — the  laurels 
with  which  the  French  Academy  crowned  him  still 
fresh  upon  his  hrow,  weaves  a wreath  of  poesy  with 
which  to  deck  the  hallowed  head  of  the  saint ; proud 
and  happy  that  he  had  sat  in  boyhood  days  at  the 
feet  of  a Brother,  he  dedicates  his  noble  lyric  to  his 
ancient  professor.’^ 

VI. 

But  the  song  of  songs  that  must  have  especially 
gladdened  the  soul  of  Blessed  de  la  Salle,  as  it  did 
the  heart  of  his  disciples,  was  the  um’estrained  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people.  It  was  one  continuous 
anthem  of  praise  and  respect  and  appreciation  of 
the  saint  and  his  work.  From  Rome  and  Paris  ; 
from  London  and  Vienna  ; from  Constantinople 
and  Cairo  and  Jerusalem ; from  Colombo  and 
Hong-Kong ; from  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Quebec ; 
from  San  Francisco  and  Baltimore  and  New  York — 
there  went  forth  a burst  of  enthusiasm  that  girdled 
the  whole  earth.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  in 
spirit  to  Rome  and  note  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
cleric  and  Cardinal  hasten  to  pay  homage  to  the 
new  saint. 


*.\u  Reverend  Frere  Hermenei^lde,  mon  aucten  Professeur  et  Directeui, 
IlOQunage  de  tUiale  RecoBQivissaixue.  L-  F. 
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By  proclamation  of  the  Cardinal-Vicar,  the 
Roman  Tridunm  was  fixed  for  the  13th,  14th 
and  15th  of  April,  1888,  and  as  an  act  of  courtesy 
towards  the  great  nation  to  which  Blessed  de  la 
Salle  belonged,  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  of  the 
French  was  selected  for  the  function.  The  Cardi- 
nal-Vicar’s proclamation, after  announcing  a plenary 
indulgence  to  all  the  faithful  who  should  attend 
the  Triduum  and  worthily  receive  the  sacraments, 
ended  thus  : “Gather,  then,  around  the  Protector 
of  Christian  youth,  0 Romans,  and  address  to  him 
with  filial  trust  the  prayers  of  your  aftectionate  and 
grateful  hearts.”  ' The  Church  was  beautifully  deco- 
orated  for  the  occasion.  The  music  was  especially 
composed  and  directed  by  the  famous  Capocci, 
choir-master  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  was  sung 
and  played  by  a choir  and  instrumental  musicians 
made  up  from  the  Papal  Choral  School — which,  by 
the  way,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Brothers — and 
from  others  of  the  Brothers’  Schools  in  Rome. 

Beginning  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
the  twelve  altars  of  the  Church  were  successively 
occupied  by  priests  to  the  number  of  over  two 
hundred,  each  celebrating  the  new  Mass  of  the 
Blessed  Founder.  Among  them  were  three 
Cardinals — Serafini,  Yannutelli  and  Pitra.  At  ten 
Cardinal  Schiaffino  celebrated  Pontifical  High 
Mass,  and  he  himself  preached  an  eloquent  dis- 
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course  in  Italian,  on  the  Founder,  the  Brothers 
and  their  schools.  At  this  function,  as  at  all  of  the 
others  during  the  three  days,  a large  number  of 
Christian  Brothers  was  present,  the  Superior- Gen- 
eral, Brother  Joseph,  being  represented  by  one  of 
his  Assistants.  In  the  afternoon,  at  four,  the 
panegyric  of  the  Blessed  Founder  was  preached 
in  French  by  Father  Jouet,  the  Procurator- 
General  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
of  Issoudun,  the  Vespers  being  pontifically  assisted 
at  by  Mgr.  Jacobini,  Archbishop  of  Tyre  and 
Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda. 
The  next  day,  more  than  a hundred  priests  celebrat- 
ed the  Mass  of  the  Blesssed  Founder,  among  them 
Cardinal  Mazella,  and  High  Mass  was  pontifically 
celebrated  by  Cardinal  Bianchi,  Prefect  of  the 
Congregation  of  Bites.  At  four.  Mgr.  Cassetta, 
Archbishop  of  Nicomedia  presided  at  Vespers,  and 
the  panegyric  was  preached  in  Italian  by  Mgr. 
Marini,  Prelate-Chamberlain  of  the  Holy  Father 
and  Secretary  of  the  French  Embassy. 

The  third  day  about  two  hundred  masses  were 
celebrated,  among  those  offering  being  Cardinals 
Melchers.  ^Mazella  and  Simeoni,  besides  several 
prelates  and  generals  of  religious  orders.  At  ten 
Cardinal  Parocchi,  Vicar- General  of  the  Holy 
Father,  celebrated  the  High  Mass  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  among  them 
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the  Bishops  of  Avignon  Digne  and  Bayeux,  the 
Superior-Greneral  of  the  Congregation  of  Marists, 
and  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Central  Oceanica. 
Cardinal  Parocchi  delivered  a masterly  homily  on 
the  Blessed  Founder  and  his  work,  in  which  he 
laid  special  stress  upon  the  sublime  mission  of  the 
Brothers.  At  four,  the  Bishop  of  Nancy  and 
Toul,  Mgr.  Turinaz,  pronounced  the  panegyric 
before  an  immense  audience.  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  then  given  by  that  em- 
inent scholar  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict — since 
passed  to  his  reward — Cardinal  Pitra.  In  this 
manner  did  Rome  rejoice  in  honoring  Blessed 
John  Baptist  de  la  Salle. 

From  Rome  let  us  pass  to  Paris.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Triduum  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice  by 
the  graphic  pen  of  Monsignor  Bernard  O’Reilly, 
will  epitomize  that  which  might  have  been  wit- 
nessed at  any  of  the  churches  in  which  the 
faithful  paid  special  honor  to  Blessed  de  la  Salle  : 
“ Come  with  me  to  St.  Sulpice.  . . . It  is  Tuesday 
morning,  ]\rarch  13.  The  mass  for  general  com- 
munion was  celebrated  at  half-past  six  o’clock.  The 
church  was  full  long  before  that.  The  living 
waves  of  the  people,  ever,  flowing,  ever  ebbing, 
have  kept  it  filled  in  every  nook  and  corner  since 
that  hour 

“ At  ten  o’clock  the  Bishop  of  Versailles  cele- 
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brated  Pontifical  high  mass.  The  Seminary  of 
Foreign  Missions,  the  great  nursery  of  Apostles 
and  Martyrs  for  China  and  Tonquin,  fill  the 
sanctuary.  The  Christian  Brothers'  College  at 
Passy  furnishes  the  music  and  the  singers  ; the 
music  is  a mass  composed  expressly  for  the 
occasion  by  Brother  Leonce,  one  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  orchestra  and  singers  are  his  own  pupils. 
And  how  they  do  play  and  sing,  these  children  of 
John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  as  if  his  spirit  were  in 
them,  and  they  beheld  him  through  the  open  gates 
triumphant  in  heaven ! 

“ At  half  past  one  comes  a second  battalion  of 
the  schools  of  Paris  ; so  numerous  are  they  that 
they  have  to  come  in  detachments  during  these 
three  days  of  solemn  festivity. 

“2^0  sooner  has  this  division  of  school  children 
passed  out  of  the  church  than  it  is  filled  by  the 
waiting  thousands  on  the  square,  who  are  coming 
to  solemn  vespers,  and  to  hear  Mgr.  Germain’s 
panegyric  of  the  new  saint.  For  Mgr.  Germain 
is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  prelates  in  Europe. 
No  one  who  has  heard  him  on  Tuesday  last  is  likely 
ever  to  forget  his  most  truthful  and  most  striking 
picture  of  De  La  Salle’s  heroic  career.  The  dis- 
course was  full  of  continual  allusion  to  persons 
and  scenes  well  known  to  all  present.  The  needs 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  Christian  France, 
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as  well  as  its  political  supremacy,  were  vividly 
contrasted  with  the  religious  and  social  conditions 
of  the  century  of  the  present  day.  I believe,  had 
the  people  dared  to  shout  out  their  assentment  in 
the  house  of  Glod,  they  would  again  and  again 
have  risen  up  like  one  man  to  do  so  during  this 
memorable  exhibition  of  Christian  oratory. 

‘ ‘ It  was  six  o’clock  when  the  Y esper  service 
was  over.  At  8 p.  m.  the  church  was  filled  again 
by  the  members  of  the  various  conferences  of  St. 
Yincent  de  Paul,  by  the  kindred  societies  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la 
Salle.  These  are  the  men  who  minister  to  all  the 
various  charities  in  Paris — men  of  blameless  lives 
and  untiring  benevolence.  And  with  them  was  a 
multitude  of  the  laboring  folk  of  Paris,  benefited 
by  the  pious  examples  and  generous  help  of  these 
sodalities. 

“Such  was  the  first  day.  On  the  second, 
Wednesday  14th,  the  movement  grew  apace.  It 
was  such  a day  as  the  great  church  had  never 
before  witnessed. 

“ But  the  next  and  last  day  of  the  Triduum 
seemed  to  throw  the  two  preceding  altogether  in 
the  shade.  The  entire  morning  every  altar  in  the 
edifice  was  occupied  in  succession  by  priests  who 
had  come  from  all  parts  to  share  in  the  celebra- 
tion. At  ten  o’clock,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
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saintly,  modest,  learned  and  devoted  Mgr.  Richard, 
pontificated  at  high  mass,  assisted  by  all  the  priests 
and  pupils  of  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice.  The 
Nuncio,  Mgr.  Rotelli,  presided  at  solemn  vespers. 
There  was  not  standing  room  in  any  one  part  of 
the  church,  and  hundreds — some  say  thousands — 
vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  entrance.  The  very 
confessionals  were  occupied  by  the  eager  pilgrims. 

“ Men  wept  as  they  listened  and  pondered  ov^er 
the  significance  of  the  scene.  They  wept  v/ith  joy 
at  the  thought  that  the  religion  of  their  forefathers 
was  still  in  Paris,  in  France,  a living  power  — a 
mighty  and  growing  power  for  good. 

‘ ‘ And  so,  as  they  prayed  by  the  statue  of  J ohn 
Baptist  de  la  Salle,  beneath  his  golden  palms 
and  amid  the  golden  sheaves,  symbolic  of  his 
spiritual  harvest,  they  resolved  to  do  the  work  of 
true  men  in  saving  the  young  generations,  and  in 
sowing  the  hearts  of  French  workingmen  with  the 
deep  gratitude  arising  from  the  benefactions  of 
Christian  charity.”  *The  enthusiasm  of  Paris  was 
that  of  all  France. 

TIT. 

In  all  this  the  Catholic  people  were  only  voicing 
the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  Church.  She,  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  has  officially  and 
solemnly  set  the  seal  of  her  approval  on  the  work 
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of  Christian  education,  in  a notable  and  most  em- 
phatic manner,  in  the  Brief  of  our  Holy  Father, 
Leo  XIII.,  conferring  the  sublime  honor  of  Beati- 
fication on  the  eminent  Christian  educator,  John 
I Baptist  de  la  Salle,  founder  of  the  teaching-order 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Let  us 
read  and  ponder  over  the  words  of  this  remarkable 
Brief. 


II. 


APOSTOLICAL  BRIEF. 


LEO  XIII : 

IN  PERPETUAL  MEMORY  OF  THE  MATTER. 

How  sublime  is  the  function  exercised,  and  how 
brilliant  the  crown  of  eternal  glory  that  shall  be 
received,  by  those  who  carry  the  light  of  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  to  the  rude  and  ignorant,  that 
they  may  walk  in  the  way  of  life  and  truth.  Holy 
Writ  teaches  us,  iu  passing  upon  them  this  eulogy: 
“ Those  that  instruct  many  to  justice^  shall  shine  as 
stars  for  all  eternity  f (Dan.,  xii,  3).  Most  especially 
deserving  of  this  crown  are  they  who,  disregarding 
things  human,  devote  all  their  attention  and  all 
their  efforts  to  initiate  Christian  souls,  from  early 
youth,  into  Evangelical  doctrine  and  those  celestial 
precepts  which  conduce  directly  to  life.  Among 
those  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  admirably  shone 
forth  in  the  seventeenth  century  John  Baptist  de 
la  Salle,  whom  God  in  His  Providence  raised  up  in 
His  Church  at  a time  when  the  errors  of 
Jansenius  were  being  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out France,  in  order  that  he  might  maintain  intact 
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among  youth  the  integrity  of  their  faith  and  thein 
inheritance  of  Christian  wisdom. 

He  was  born  in  Rheims,  France,  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  165],  of  Louis  and  Nicole  Moet,  who 
sought  to  make  the  chief  glory  of  their  house  con- 
sist rather  in  piety  of  life  than  in  a noble  extrac- 
tion. His  childhood  was  full  of  promise  ; he  showed 
a wonderful  disposition  for  virtue,  which  far  from 
relaxing,  became  confirmed,  and  increased  from 
day  to  day  under  the  guidance  of  parents  who 
gave  a wise  direction  to  his  natural  inclinations. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  John 
Baptist  should,  at  an  early  age,  give  himself  up  to 
the  cultivation  of  piety,  and  that  he  despised  the 
trifles  and  frivolities  in  which  youth  is  accustomed 
to  deliglit,  finding,  on  the  contrary,  great  pleasure 
in  reading  the  lives  and  narratives  of  the  saints. 
For  already  does  this  child  born  to  holiness  seem 
to  seek  some  eminent  model  which  he  might  pro- 
pose to  himself  for  imitation.  In  the  meantime, 
his  conduct  perfects  his  natural  virtues.  So  sub- 
missive is  he  to  his  parents  that  they  cannot  find 
in  him  the  least  cause  for  complaint : he  abstains 
from  dangerous  company  and  amusements  ; he  is 
frequently  in  church,  and  not  only  does  he  assist 
at  the  holy  Sacrifice,  but  he  serves  the  priest  in 
the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mysteries  ; in  a word 
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he  fulfills  all  his  religious  duties  with  such  piety 
as  to  be  an  example  unto  others. 

When  his  years  permitted,  he  began  to  attend 
school,  where  he  displayed  the  highest  qualities 
of  head  and  heart.  He  applied  himself  with  such 
diligence  and  assiduity,  no  less  to  the  acquisition 
of  virtue  than  to  the  study  of  letters,  that  he 
became  a shining  light  for  his  companions  and  sur- 
passed the  highest  expectations  of  his  masters. 
As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  felt  himself  as  by  a 
Divine  inspiration  drawn  towards  the  priesthood, 
and  besought,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  to  admit  him  among  his 
clergy.  Henceforth,  realizing  the  obligations  of 
those  who  are  called  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
Lord,  he  embraced  a mode  of  life  which,  as  was 
evident  to  all,  already  gave  earnest  of  the  high 
degree  of  virtue  that  he  was  afterwards  to  attain. 
In  what  esteem  a life  so  holily  begun  was  held, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  when  a certain 
Archdeacon  wished  to  resign  a benefice  with  the 
title  of  Canon  in  the  Metropolitan  church,  he,  at 
once,  chose.  John  Baptist  to  be  his  successor.  Nor 
was  he  deceived  in  his  choice  of  the  young  man  ; 
for,  once  admitted  amongst  the  canons,  he  was 
so  mindful  of  duty  that  he  became  an  ornament 
and  a modei  to  his  colleagues.  In  the  meantime, 
having  completed  his  course  of  humanities,  he 
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cheerfully  gave  himself  up  to  more  arduous 
studies.  Ill  the  Academy  of  Rheims,  he  wins  the 
highest  honors  in  philosophy ; thence,  with  due 
authorization,  he  goes  to  Paris  in  order  to  study 
theology  ; and  in  the  very  flourishing  Seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice,  as  in  a most  noble  school  of  virtue  and 
science,  he  soon  becomes  the  rival  in  merit  of  the 
most  distinguished  amongst  his  fellow  students. 
Indeed,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
earnest  application  a man  of  persevering  disposi- 
tion, and  anxious  to  cultivate  his  mind,  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  Theology  and  the  sacred 
Sciences,  and  with  what  avidity  he  derived  wisdom 
from  these  Divine  sources.  Wherefore,  he  returned 
to  Ilheiins,  his  birth-place,  bearing  with  him  a 
large  supply  of  learning,  and  there,  in  the  twenty- 
seventli  year  of  his  age,  on  Holy  Saturday,  he  was 
ordained  priest.  Henceforth,  considering  that  he 
no  longer  belonged  to  himself,  but  to  God  alone 
as  His  servant  and  bondsman,  he  devoted  himself 
wholly  and  entirely  to  procure  the  glory  of  his 
Master  and  the  salvation  of  his  neighbor.  And  so, 
there  is  no  burden  that  he  does  not  deem  it  his 
duty  to  assume  in  the  cause  of  God  ; there  is  no 
function  of  the  sacred  ministry  that  the  newly- 
ordained  priest  does  not  apply  himself  to,  and  that 
he  does  not  faithfully  discharge.  ^Wherefore  he 
unreuiittingly  gives  his  care  to  everything  calculat- 
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ed  to  promote  the  Divine  worship  : explaining  to 
the  people  the  truths  of  Catholic  faith ; taking 
every  precaution  lest  the  malady  of  Jansenism 
should  spread  among  Christians  hitherto  unaf- 
fected ; assiduously  administering  the  sacrament 
of  Penance,  than  which  nothing  is  more  salutary 
for  mankind  ; visiting  the  sick,  consoling  the 
afflicted,  and  constantly,  by  word  and  work,  aid- 
ing his  neighbor  as  occasion  presents  itself.  And 
because  he  was  convinced  that  the  people  have 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  priest  as  upon  a mirror, 
and  that  his  conduct  speaks  more  efficaciously  than 
his  precepts,  he  sought  to  be  what  formerly  St. 
Paul  had  counselled  Titus  to  prove  himself : “ /w 
all  things  shoio  thyself  an  example  of  good  works,  in 
doctrine,  in  integrity,  in  gramty''''  (Titus,  ii,  7). 
But  the  virtue  that  shone  above  all  others,  and 
was  his  special  glory,  was  great  equanimity  com- 
bined with  almost  incredible  constancy  and  firm- 
ness of  soul.  Whence  it  is  that  afterwards,  in 
fulfilling  the  ministry  to  which  God  appointed 
him,  he  bore  all  opposition  quietly  and  patiently, 
and  was  never  deterred  by  any  difficulties  however 
great  that  frequently  beset  his  path. 

But  Divine  Providence  soon  presented  to  this 
most  devout  man  a motive  for  undertaking  a 
work  which  should  bring  an  abundance  of  blessings 
to  the  Christian  and  civil  commonwealth,  and  con- 
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secrate  the  glory  of  his  name  for  all  time.  While 
in  charge  at  first  of  girls’  schools,  and  later  of 
boys',  which  were  in  an  inchoate  state,  his  insight 
into  what  was  needful  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
soon  saw  and  perfectly  understood  of  what  great 
use  to  the  people  these  schools  might  be,  if 
directed  according  to  certain  rules  and  princi- 
ples by  men  consecrated  to  God  and  exclusively 
devoted  to  that  object.  With  this  view,  having 
implored  the  assistance  of  God,  Author  of  every 
good  counsel,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the 
formation  of  a society  of  teachers  to  instruct 
children,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  people,  in  relig- 
ion, morality,  and  the  rudiments  of  learning. 
Without  delay,  he  designed  his  own  house  to  be- 
come the  cradle  of  the  work,  and  in  it  he  ectab- 
lished  the  Novitiate  wherein  the  masters  might 
be  trained  to  the  piety  and  science,  which  after- 
wards they,  as  they  would  be  sent  forth  elsewhere, 
were  to  impart  to  youths.  Therefore  he  selected 
some  young  men  of  promise,  who  had  been 
already  trained  by  himself,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
own  method  of  teaching  ; and  June  24,  1681,  he 
dedicated  the  mother-house  under  the  auspices 
and  the  blessing  of  God.  The  enemy  of  man,  as 
though  foreseeing  the  future,  fiercely  thwarted 
these  designs  and  undertakings  ; but  John  Baptist 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  turned  aside  from  his 
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decision  and  from  the  work  begun.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  the  fame  of  the  rising  Congregation  grew 
apace,  and  attracted  numerous  youths  desirous  of 
receiving  instruction  from  the  holy  man,  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  disciples  and  permanent!}^ 
established  the  seat  of  the  Institute  in  a larger 
house.  IS^or  had  the  public  long  to  wait  in  expec- 
tation of  abundant  and  excellent  fruits  from  the 
work.  In  a few  years,  as  soon  as  his  disciples  had 
learned  the  method  of  teaching,  they  opened 
schools  not  only  in  Rheims  but  in  other  towns  of 
France  as  well,  which  they  conducted  according  to 
their  rules.  This  thoughtful  man,  in  order  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  the  Christian  education  of  youth, 
divested  himself  of  all  concern  and  solicitude 
about  human  affairs,  and  applying  to  himself  that 
sentence  of  Holy  Writ : “ Do  not  possess  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  money  in  your  purses  ” (Matt.,  x,  9),  and 
selling  all  his  goods,  he  distributed  the  proceeds 
among  the  poor  and  chose  poverty  as  the  friend 
and  companion  of  himself  and  his  Congregation. 
But  the  more  John  Baptist  divested  himself  of 
earthly  goods,  the  more  abundantly  did  he  receive 
the  gifts  of  Divine  goodness.  Free  from  all 
worldly  anxiety,  his  soul  grew  stronger  in  charity, 
and  became  the  more  inflamed  in  the  pursuit  of 
virtue  ; and  not  content  with  being  alone,  he  stim- 
ulated his  disciples  to  the  same  practice  by  his 
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example.  As  he  wished  their  rule  of  life  and 
their  school-methods  to  be  certain  and  stable,  he 
framed  laws  in  strict  conformity  with  the  precepts 
of  the  Grospel,  which  had  been  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  authority  and  judgment  of  prudent 
men,  and  which  success  and  experience  afterwards 
fully  conlirmed.  "When,  therefore,  he  would  dili- 
gently instruct  children  in  the  first  principles  of 
learning,  he  had  at  heart  chiefly  to  enlighten  their 
tender  souls  by  means  of  Christian  doctrine  with 
the  light  of  Evangelical  truth.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
what  abundant  fruit  was  gathered  from  the  many 
and  great  cares  and  labors  of  this  industrious  man. 
For  sometime,  he  was  seized  with  a great  desire 
to  disseminate  throughout  France  the  advantages 
and  fruits  of  his  work,  and,  for  this  purpose,  under 
the  guidance  of  God’s  Providence  he  repaired  with 
two  of  his  disciples  to  Paris.  Here  he  had  scarcely 
begun  his  work  when,  it  is  almost  incredible  to 
relate  what  a sudden  and  atrocious  tempest  of  an- 
noyances rose  up,  and  how  the  Jansenists  vented 
against  him  their  bitterness  and  outrages. 
]\Ioreover,  it  happened  that  at  the  beginning  of 
this  infant  Institution  grave  impediments  arose 
even  on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  they  snould 
be  least  expected. 

Ridiculed,  maltreated,  harassed  by  ignominious 
calumnies,  drawn  into  lawsuits,  mulcted  in  tines, 
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made  sport  of  through  the  insolence  of  school- 
masters, he  bore  with  all,  overcome  all  -with  a 
courage  as  unmoved  as  it  was  invincible.  Indeed, 
by  reason  of  tlie  particular  and  intimate  union 
with  which  he  was  bound  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  was  frequently  the  object  of  grave  insults  and 
of  odium  on  the  part  of  the  wicked.  But,  know- 
ing full  well  that  from  the  Chair  of  Peter  flows  the 
principle  of  life  and  vigor,  as  sap  from  the  parent- 
stock  to  the  branches,  he  recommended  himself 
and  his  Congregation  to  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  Pontifl’s.  This  is  strikingly  proved  in  his 
deputing  a Brother  to  Our  predecessor,  Clement 
XI,  to  render  homage  to  his  person,  to  explain 
to  him  the  method  of  the  Institute,  to  open  a 
school  in  Rome,  and  to  submit  his  rules  to  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  In  the  mean- 
time, when  he  thought  he  had  sufticiently  pro- 
vided for  tlie  protection  and  preservation  of  his 
work,  he  resolved,  as  out  of  great  humility  he  had 
already  more  than  once  attempted,  to  withdraw 
from  the  government  of  the  Congregation.  So 
skilfully  did  he  manage  that  he  obtained  the 
object  of  his  desires,  and  he  who  had  been  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  Congregation,  now  be- 
came obedient  to  the  government  of  his  disciples. 
But  as  a certain  amount  of  authority  was  still 
vested  in  him,  he  used  it  iii  such  a manner  that 
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no  advantage  accrued  to  him  therefrom  ; but  he 
reserved  to  himself  as  his  own  all  the  difficulties, 
all  the  labors,  all  the  vexations  and  storms  that  in 
a little  while  rose  up  against  him.  Sustained  by 
his  confidence  in  God  and  the  testimony  of  his 
conscience,  while  furious  storms  raged  without  he 
lield  his  soul  in  peace  ; at  the  time  when  he 
was  most  harassed  by  persecutions  of  every  kind, 
he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  and  in  a few 
days  breathed  forth  his  soul  in  peace. 

But  after  his  death  the  source  of  the  salutary 
works  he  had  established  did  not  dry  up  ; on  the 
contrary,  always  flowing,  its  waters  are  distributed 
into  many  streams  which  flow  throughout  the 
whole  world  and  copiously  irrigate  the  Church. 
The  fame  of  his  virtue  already  very  gi-eat,  in- 
creased after  his  death  and  became  widely  known. 
Wherefore,  under  Our  predecessor  of  happy 
memory,  Pius  IX,  all  requisite  forms  for  a judg- 
ment of  this  nature  having  been  completed,  dis- 
cussion was  begun  in  the  Congregation  of  cardi- 
nals of  Sacred  Rites,  upon  the  virtues  that  shone 
out  in  the  Venerable  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  said  Congregation, 
Our  predecessor,  on  the  first  day  of  Xovember, 
1873,  declared  those  virtues  to  have  reached  the 
degree  of  heroic.  Then  was  discussed  the  ques- 
tiQii  of  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  by 
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Grod,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Venerable 
John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  and  all  things  having 
been  examined  with  the  strictest  investigation, 
three  miracles  were  admitted  as  certain  and 
proven.  And  so.  We,  on  the  first  day  of  N’ovem- 
ber,  1887,  published  a decree  regarding  the 
authenticity  of  those  miracles,  and  permitting  the 
Congregation  to  proceed  to  the  next  step  without 
discussion  of  any  further  miracle.  It  only  re- 
mained to  ask  the  cardinals  of  the  aforesaid  Con- 
gregation if  the  honors  of  the  beatified  might  in  all 
safety  be  decreed  to  the  Venerable  John  Baptist 
de  la  Salle  ; and  the  said  cardinals  in  a general 
assembly  held  in  Our  presence  November  15, 
1887,  unanimously  replied  that  they  might  be  so 
decreed.  We,  however,  deferred  pronouncing 
judgment  in  a matter  of  such  great  moment, 
until  by  fervent  prayer  We  had  implored  assis- 
tance from  the  Father  of  Lights.  . Which  having 
done.  We  solemnly  decreed,  November  27,  1887, 
that  in  all  security  the  beatification  of  the  Vener- 
able J ohn  Baptist  de  la  Salle  might  be  proceeded 
with. 

Such  being  the  case,  urged  by  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  Congregation  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  We  do  by  Our  Apostolical 
authority,  in  virtue  of  these  Letters,  grant  the 
right  of  henceforth  calling  this  same  servant  of 
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Blessed,  and  that  his  body  and  all  relics  belonging 
to  him  be  exposed  for  the  public  veneration  of  the 
faithful — except  that  they  cannot  be  borne  in 
solemn  public  prayer — and  furthermore  that  his 
pictures  be  adorned  with  rays.  Moreover,  by  this 
same  Apostolical  authority  of  Ours,  We  grant  that 
there  be  recited  once  a year  in  his  honor  an  Office 
and  the  Mass  common  to  Confessors  with  proper 
prayers  approved  by  Us  and  in  conformity  with 
the  rubrics  of  the  Missal  and  the  Roman  Brevi- 
ary. But  the  recitation  of  the  Office  and  the  cele- 
bration of  Mass,  M^e  grant  only  to  the  cities  and 
dioceses  of  Rouen,  Rheinis,  and  Paris,  and  to  all 
the  churches  and  oratories  of  the  pious  houses  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  by  all  the  faithful  who  are  obliged  to 
recite  the  canonical  hours  ; and  as  regards  the 
Mass,  by  all  priests,  both  secular  and  regular, 
frequenting  the  churches  in  which  the  feast  shall 
be  celebrated.  Finally,  We  grant  tliat  the  solem- 
nity of  the  beatification  of  the  Venerable  John 
Baptist  de  la  Salle  be  celebrated  in  the  aforesaid 
churches,  with  the  office  and  Mass  of  double 
major  rite,  and  We  ordain  that  this  be  done  on 
whatever  day  within  the  year,  the  respective 
Ordinaries  shall  decide  upon,  after  the  said  sol- 
emnity, as  it  may  be  found  convenient  as  to 
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time,  shall  have  been  celebrated  in  the  upper  hall 
of  the  portico  of  the  Vatican  Basilica — all  consti- 
tutions, Apostolic  ordinances  and  decrees  de  non 
mltu  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  it  is 
Our  pleasure  that  even  printed  copies  of  these 
present  Letters,  provided  they  be  signed  by  the 
hand  of  the  secretary  of  the  aforesaid  Congrega- 
tion, and  furnished  with  the  seal  of  the  prefect, 
shall  possess  all  the  force,  even  in  judicial  discus- 
sions, that  these  present  Letters  containing  the 
expression  of  Our  will,  if  shown,  would  possess. 
Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peter’s,  under  the  ring  of 
the  Fisherman,  this  14th  day  of  February,  1888, 
and  the  10th  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

M.  Card.  Led(5ohowski. 

L.  + S.  

MAY  4 

Mass  Justus  Common  to  Confessors  not  Pontiffs.  2. 

PRAYEE. 

0 God,  who  didst  raise  up  the  Blessed  John 
Baptist,  Confessor,  to  teach  the  poor  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  to  give  science  to  little  ones,  and 
Who  hast  through  him  gathered  together  a new 
family  in  the  Church,  grant,  we  beseech  Thee, 
unto  all  those  that  instruct  Christian  youth,  always 
to  follow  his  example  and  profit  by  his  intercession. 
Through  Our  Lord. 
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SECRET. 

Sanctify  the  gifts  offered  to  Thee,  0 Lord, 
that  Thy  family,  being  enriched  with  the 
abundance  thereof,  may,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Blessed  John  Baptist,  Confessor,  be 
increased  by  Thy  teachings  and  Thy  gifts. 
Through  Our  Lord. 

POSTCOMMUNION. 

Refreshed  with  celestial  food,  we  suppliantly 
entreat  Thee,  0 Lord,  that  through  the  merits 
of  Blessed  John  Baptist,  we  may  drink  in  good- 
ness, discipline  and  science  out  of  the  fulness  of 
Thy  Son,  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  liveth  and 
reigneth. 

DECREE. 

Whereas,  according  to  ancient  customs  and 
the  practice  of  the  Holy  Congregation  of  Pvites, 
in  the  Apostolic  Letters  about  to  be  issued  in  form 
of  Brief  for  the  formal  beatification  of  the  V ener- 
able  Servant  of  God,  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle, 
Founder  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
special  prayers  are  to  be  appointed  in  order  to 
be  recited  in  the  Office  and  Mass  of  the  Common, 
in  honor  of  the  newly  beatified,  by  all  those 
authorized  in  the  said  Brief  to  recite  such  Office 
and  celebrate  such  Mass ; therefore,  at  the  humble 
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petition  of  the  Reverend  Brother  Robustinian, 
of  the  Congregation  aforesaid,  Postulator  of  the 
cause,  the  said  Holy  Congregation,  exercising  the 
special  faculties  given  it  by  Our  Holy  Father  Pope 
Leo  XI 11.  has  graciously  approved  of  the  prayers 
herein  set  down  and  revised  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Augustine  Caprara,  Promotor  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  and  permits  the  said  prayers  to  be  recited 
by  all  those  to  whom  the  Office  with  the  Mass 
has  been  conceded  after  the  ceremony  of  Beati- 
fication shall  have  been  proceeded  with.  All 
other  things  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
December  9,  1887. 

A.  Card.  BIANCHI. 

Prefect  of  the  Holy  Congregation  of  Rites. 

LAWRENCE  SALVATI, 

Secretary  Holy  Congregation  of  Rites. 

L. -J-S. 
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III. 

INSCRIPTIONS  COMMEMORATIVE  OF 

MIRACLES  WROUGHT  BY  THE  BLESSED  De  LA  SALLE. 


MARIA.  MAGDALENE.  VICTORIA.  FERRY 
GRAVIBUS.  DUODECIM.  ANNOS.  TENTATA.  MORRIS 
SANGUINEM.  ORB.  BJECTABAT 
TOTO.  INTUMUERAT.  CORPORB 
CONTREMISCBBAT.  ARTUBUS 
DOLORE.  AD.  IMA.  CORDIS.  LAPSO 
ENECABATUR 

EAM.  BL ANDIS.  BEATUS.  DE.  LA.  SALLE.  COMPELLANS.VOCIBUS 
DIEM.  ET.  HORAM.  QUA.  CONVALESCERET.  PRABMONSTRAT 
EVENTUS.  FIDEM.  VERBIS.  PRAESTAT. 

Mary  Magdalene  Yictoria  Ferry, — suffering  from 
a grave  malady  during  twelve  years, — vomited 
blood. — The  whole  body  became  swollen, — the 
members  were  trembling. — Attacked  by  acute 
pains  in  the  centre  of  the  heart, — she  was  dying. 
— Blessed  de  la  Salle,  addressing  her  a benevolent 
word, — announces  the  day  and  the  hour  of  her 
cure. — The  event  confirms  the  prophecy. 
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ADELMIANUS.  sodalis.  a.  scholis.  christianis 
EARUMQUE.  PRAESES.  IN.  COLLEGIO.  S.  NICOLAI.  LUTETIAE 
TOTO.  TORPEBAT.  CORPORE 
PEDES.  ET.  ARTUS.  RIGEBANT 
INTER.  MANUS.  SUBLATUS 
AD.  TUMULUM.  BBATI  DE.  LA.  SALLE 
LACRIMIS.  OBORTIS.  ORAT 
SURGIT.  INCOLUMIS 
CELERI.  GRESSU.  DOMUM.  CONTENDIT 

Aclelminicn,  Brother  of  the  Christian  Schools, — 
being  director  in  the  School  of  St.  Nicholas,  Paris, 
— had  his  whole  body  disordered, — feet  and  limbs 
stiffened. — Carried  in  arms  to  the  tomb  of  Blessed 
de  la  Salle, — weeping  he  prays  ; — he  rises  up 
cured  ; — at  a rapid  pace  he  returns  to  the  house- 

STEPHANITS.  DE.  SUZANNE 
PUER.  UNDECIM.  ANNOS.  NATUS 
EXTREMUM.  TRAHEBAT.  SPIRITUM 
TUSSI.  QUATIEBATUR.  ANIIELA 
IN.  SE.  PLI(L-\.TUS  CONTRAXERAT.  ARTUS 
MENTO.  GENUA.  TANGEBAT 
FEBRI.  UREBATUR 
HUMANA.  SPE.  DE.IECTI.  PARENTES 
AD.  BEATUM.  DE.  LA.  SALLE.  CONFUGIIfNT 
SUB.  EXITUM.  PRECUM.  NOVENDIALIUM 
STEPHANUS.  MORBO.  LEVATUR 
LAETUS.  GRADITUR 

Stephen  de  Suzanne, — a child  eleven  years  old. 
— was  about  breathing  his  last. — Racked  by  a 
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suffocating  cough, — his  limbs  bent  and  contracted, 
— his  chill  touching  his  knees; — he  was  burning 
witli  fever. — His  parents,  having  lost  human  hope, 
— had  recourse  to  Blessed  de  la  Salle. — At  the 
end  of  the  Hovena, — Stephen,  relieved  of  all 
sickness, — -joyfully  walks. 

JOANNI.  BAPTISTAB.  DE.  LA.  SALLE  . 

AUCTORI.  ET.  PARBNTI 
SODALIUM.  A.  SOHOLIS.  CHRISTIANIS 
CAELITUM.  BEATORUM.  HONORIBUS.  AUCTO 
CATHOLICUS.  ORBIS 
SURPLICES.  ADMOVET.  PRECES 
ADMISCETQUE.  LACRIMAS 
NE.  PUERORUM.  INSTUTIO 
IN.  GRAVE.  DISCRIM EN.  AB.  IMPROBIS.  VOCATA 
A.  SANCTIS.  RBLIGIONIS.  LEGIBUS 
DISSIDEAT 

To  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle, — Founder  and 
Father  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools — 
raised  to  the  honors  of  the  Blessed, — the  whole 
Catholic  world — sends  up  prayer  and  supplication, 
— mingled  with  tears — that  the  education  of  youth, 
— placed  in  grave  peril  by  impiety, — may  not 
deviate — from  the  holy  laws  of  religion. 
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IV. 


SKETCH 

— OF  — 

BLESSED  JOHN  BAPTIST  DE  LA  SALLE: 

Founder  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 


Born  30  April,  1651,  died  7 Ajiril,  1719,  beatified  19  Febrnary,  1888. 


The  Rev.  R.  S.  Dewey,  S.  J.,  luis  told  the  story 
of  the  life  of  Blessed  de  la  Salle  so  beautifully  that 
we  gi  ve  it  in  full. 

Regularly,  when  a Saint  is  newly  raised  to  the 
altars,  special  graces  of  help  arc  granted  to  his 
intercession,  and  there  is  a special  blessing  on 
every  effort  to  make  known  his  life  and  to  lead 
others  to  imitate  it.  This  is  in  the  Providence  of 
God,  Who  through  the  Saints  leads  us  to  the  per- 
fect following  of  Christ  Whom  they  have  known 
— Whom  to  know  is  eteryial  life^' 

But  there  are  certain  very  special  reasons  of  fit- 
ness why  the  life  of  Blessed  de  la  Salle  should  be 
dwelt  upon  in  our  day. 

First,  he  had  caught  up  the  true  fire  of  the  love 
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of  the  Heart  of  Jesus — he  had  learned  to  live,  not 
for  self,  but  for  God  and  his  neighbor. 

Again,  his  life  is  a striking  example  of  devoted- 
ness ill  following  out  the  work  which  Providence 
set  before  liim,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  rebuffs 
from  without  and  of  natural  repugnance  within 
liiuiself.  The  Church  is  as  full  to-day  as  then  of 
works  tliat  demand  the  giving  up  of  life  itself  to 
them  in  utter  devotedness.  Perhaps  more  may 
follow  the  vocation  divinely  given  them,  if  thqy 
meditate  a little  on  his  holy  life. 

Finally,  the  special  work  founded  by  Blessed  de 
la  Salle  has  spread  over  the  whole  world  and  is 
doing  untold  good  in  our  midst.  It  is  bound  up 
with  some  of  the  most  stirring  questions  of  the 
times,  and  it  can  nowhere  be  so  well  and  com- 
pletely studied  as  in  the  ideal  and  the  holy 
practice  of  its  Blessed  Pounder. 

R.  S.  D. 


I.  Preparation. 

J ohn  Baptist  de  La  Salle  was  born  and  baptized 
on  the  30th  of  April,  in  the  year  1G51.  His  father 
held  an  honorable  position  among  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  of  Rheims.  The  house  in  which  he 
lived  still  remains,  and  shows  by  its  ornamented 
front,  with  its  niches  for  statues  and  the  turrets  for 
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the  winding  staircase,  that  the  new  Christian  was 
born  with  both  honors  and  fortune  in  his  possession. 
The  world  smiled  on  him  from  the  beginning  of 
his  unworldly  life. 

Tlie  family  de  la  Salle  was  of  the  old  stamp  of 
Christianity.  Of  the  seven  children,  beginning 
with  John  Baptist  the  eldest,  four  consecrated 
themselves  to  God  in  the  Church.  ' 

The  young  boy  early  showed  a disposition  to 
piety,  which  was  fostered  by  his  surroundings. 
His  grandfather,  according  to  a custom  of  the 
pious  layman  of  the  time,  said  the  breviary  each 
day  like  a priest.  His  grandmother  read  to  him 
the  heroic  deeds  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints.  On 
account  of  his  precocious  piety,  it  was  decided  that 
the  young  boy,  in  spite  of  his  being  the  eldest  son 
and  therefore  expected  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  should  become  a priest.  So  in  his 
first  schooldays,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he 
received  the  tonsure  ; and  before  he  w’as  sixteen 
he  was  named  to  a canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  city.  This  was  a considerable  benefice,  and 
was  sufficient  to  provide  amply  and  richly  for  all 
the  needs  of  a life  to  be  spent  among  the  great  of 
this  world. 

The  aged  canon,  who  had  resigned  in  his  favor, 
had  not,  however,  such  ideas  of  the  positions  of 
honor  and  emolument  in  the  Church  of  God.  He 
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had  been  determined  to  his  act  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  young  man’s  sincere  piety.  He  said  to  him: 
“ Little  consin,  remember  that  a canon  should  be 
like  a Carthusian,  and  lead  a life  of  solitude  and 
retirement.”  There  was  to  be  little  enough  out- 
ward solitude  and  retirement  in  this  life  just  begin- 
ning among  honors  and  riches.  But  there  would 
be  a solitude  of  the  heart  in  the  throng  of  men 
who  would  never  fully  understand  the  work  to 
which  this  life  should  be  devoted,  while  the  retire- 
ment of  the  heart — away  from  men  with  God — 
would  become  continual.  How  else  could  the 
burden  of  such  a life  be  borne  ? And  the  youth- 
ful canon,  scarcely  more  than  a boy  as  he  was, 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  and  was  seen  regu- 
larly in  his  cathedral  stall  at  the  office,  and 
wherever  a canon  ought  to  be. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle, 
Canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Bheims,  had  finished  his 
general  studies  and  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  He  was  now  ready  for  the  special  studies 
of  his  calling.  For  this  he  went  to  Paris  to  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  known  to-day  as  then  for 
being  a centre  of  true  ecclesiastical  life,  where  piety 
and  zeal  learn  a calm  and  regular  movement  onward 
according  to  rule.  For,  says  St.  Augustine, — Who 
lives  hy  rule,  lives  for  God. 

The  Sulpician  Fathers,  whose  vocation  for  the 
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training  of  priests  is  not  less  singular  and  well 
defined  than  was  the  far  different  vocation  of  their 
pupil,  are  sober  in  praise  of  their  students.  Of 
the  Blessed  de  la  Salle  we  find  this  written  by  the 
Director:  “He  was  from  the  first  a faithful 
observer  of  the  rule  and  exact  in  the  exercises  of 
the  community.  Soon  after  entering  among  us, 
he  seemed  to  withdraw  more  from  the  world  than 
before.  His  conversation  was  always  mild  and 
dignified.  To  me  he  seemed  never  to  displease 
anyone,  or  to  draw  down  on  himself  any  reproach.’^ 

He  had  already  learned  the  need  of  mortification 
and  penance  for  leading  a truly  Christian  life  in  the 
Avorld.  His  bed  was  hard,  his  whole  life  was  self- 
denying.  God  now  drew  near  to  try  him.  His 
mother  died,  and  then  a few  months  later  his  re- 
spected father.  He  was  obliged  to  return  home  to 
take  charge  of  the  family,  of  which  he  now  became 
the  head.  He  had  spent  less  than  two  3^ears  in  the 
Sulpician  Semiuaiy  ; but  it  was  enough  to  have  fully 
learned  the  lessons  taught  there  of  detachment  and 
perseverance  in  orderly"  well-doing  for  the  love  of 
Christ. 

He  had  also  been  taught  to  think  of  the  ciying 
needs  of  the  souls  of  men  around  him,  and  to  apply 
at  least  one  remedy  to  their  sore  distress  An 
association  of  prayer  had  lately  spread  throughout 
France,  and  been  introduced  in  the  great  seminary, 
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in  order  to  obtain  through  the  intercession  of  St. 
Joseph  some  means  of  instructing  the  common 
people  of  the  country.  These  had  long  been  left 
m the  greatest  ignorance,  especially  of  religion. 
It  was  the  sowing  of  the  harvest  which  was  to  be 
reaped  a century  later  in  the  French  Ilevolution. 

It  is  true  the  state  of  society  had  much  that  was 
brilliant  and  solid.  Tlie  aristocracy  were  becom- 
ing dissolute  through  the  example  of  the  Court  ; 
but  the  magistracy  was  of  unimpeachable  honor, 
and  the  middle  classes  regularly  joined  to  an  easy 
condition  of  life  great  integrity  based  on  the  every- 
day practice  of  their  religion.  But  the  poor — the 
peasants  in  country  hamlets,  and,  worse  still,  the 
laborers  of  the  towns  and  cities — were  like  sheep 
left  without  a pastor.  The  clergy  were  unable  to 
be  the  teachers  of  the  young  children  of  their 
parishes,  and  the  laymen  in  this  profession  were 
often  only  grasping  after  their  salaries,  and  yet 
oftener  incompetent.  The  State  laws,  by  their 
restriction  of  the  teaching  profession  to  certain 
licensed  individuals,  also  came  in  to  make  the 
work  of  instructing  the  poor  more  difficult.  The 
modern  mania  for  education  by  the  State  was 
unknown.  It  was  not  until  the  Church  put  her 
own  hand  valiantly  to  the  work,  that  the  necessity 
of  the  State’s  interference  was  discovered.  Before 
that  the  State  had  been  quite  content  that  whole 
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populations  should  pass  their  lives  in  the  most 
depressing  and  un-Christian  ignorance  ! 

But  the  joung  de  la  Salle  had  as  yet  no  idea  of 
any  special  work  to  which  he  was  called  by  God. 
He  prayed  for  the  ignorant  just  as  he  wore  hair- 
shirts  and  fasted,  because  his  was  a fervent  soul 
desiring  to  reach  out  to  whatever  good  came 
before  him.  This  dis})Ositiou  of  following  out  the 
lines  of  Providence  was  the  safeguard  of  his 
vocation,  once  it  had  clearly  dawned  on  his  mind. 

On  his  return  to  Rheims,  he  at  once  set  about 
regulating  his  household.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
were  under  his  charge.  With  the  ecclesiastical 
benefice  which  assured  his  own  future,  it  was  quite 
possible  to  remain  in  his  family  and  to  occupy 
himself  honorably,  and  even  in  a thoroughly 
priestly  manner,  without  ever  taking  upon  himself 
any  responsibility  of  the  ministry  of  souls.  It 
was  now  that  he  made  his  final  decision  to  go  on 
to  holy  orders,  and  he  was  soon  ordained  sub- 
deacon. He  was  seen  in  the  streets  of  his  native 
city,  always  modest  and  recollected,  charitable 
and  helpful  toward  all,  and  he  made  his  home  a 
model  of  regularity  of  life.  There  was  no  appar- 
ent reason  why  his  broad  canon’s  hat  with  the 
rich  band  of  purple  silk  around  its  edge  should 
not  thus  announce  him  to  his  townspeople  for 
many  years  to  come. 
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Little  by  little,  however,  he  was  pushed  into 
active  work,  which  he  had  not  forseen  and  for 
whicli  he  had  no  great  liking.  He  continued  his 
studies  of  theology  in  the  university  of  the  city. 
For  his  spiritual  director  in  preparing  for  the 
priesthood,  he  had  chosen  a pious  canon — his 
colleague  at  the  cathedral.  The  latter  had  a 
work  on  his  hands.  It  was  natural  that  he  could 
interest  his  young  friend  in  it.  It  was  nothing 
less  than  an  institution  for  the  education  of  young 
girls. 

A pious  lady  had  picked  up  from  the  streets 
thirty  little  orphans.  The  city  would  not  provide 
for  them,  and  she  did  her  best  to  do  so  lierself. 
Canon  Iloland  finally  took  charge  of  them,  and 
gave  his  fortune  to  their  needs.  He  was  in 
close  relations  with  a Minim  Father — a mission- 
ary of  the  order  of  St.  Francis  de  Paul — who  also 
was  deeply  concerned  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  children  of  the  parishes  where  he  went  to 
exercise  his  ministry  of  zeal.  He  had  already 
begun  a congregation  of  Sisters  to  take  charge  of 
such  schools.  Canon  Roland  imitated  his  example, 
and  the  community  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  was 
formed  in  Rheinis,  to  care  for  his  orphans.  It 
Avas  also  to  open  free  schools  for  the  poor  and  to 
form  schoolmistresses  for  the  country  villages.  In 
vain  he  endeavored  to  obtain  for  this  good  work 


the  needed  authorization  of  the  State.  Without 
this  it  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  suppressed. 

At  last  the  young  Canon  de  la  Salle  was  ready 
for  ordination  to  the  priesthood.  This  took  place 
on  the  9th  of  April,  1678,  just  as  he  was  com- 
pleting his  twenty-seventh  year.  Eighteen  days 
after  his  oi dination,  his  friend  and  director.  Canon 
Roland,  died  commending  to  his  care  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus.  Grod  was  thus  forcing  him  into  a ne’w  way 
of  life,  which  was  to  lead  to  great  results.  It  was 
not  according  to  the  mitid  of  the  new  priest.  His 
piety  feared  the  details  of  business,  and  he  had 
long  been  following  a life  of  penance  and  retire- 
ment. But  he  was  anxious  to  do  the  will  of  Clod 
as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  he  bravely  took  the 
burden  on  himself.  He  little  foresaw  to  what  this 
service  of  charity  and  zeal,  taken  up  at  the 
request  of  his  dead  confessor,  was  to  lead. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  friends  de  la  Salle 
soon  obtained  the  needed  authorization  of  the 
Archbishop,  the  cit}^,  and  the  King,  for  the  work 
of  the  Sisters  among  poor  girls.  He  thought  his 
commission  happily  ended  ; but  in  his  politeness 
he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  interest  himself 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  with  which  he  had 
thus  been  passingly  associated.  He  had  indeed 
thought  of  the  need  of  similar  instutions  for  the 
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boys  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  sin  in  the  great 
cities,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  work 
was  in  any  way  destined  for  himself. 

God  was  waiting  His  own  time,  and  meanwhile 
leading  him  along  the  sweet  ways  of  his  Divine 
Providence  toward  a life-work  from  which  he 
would  perhaps  have  shrunk,  had  it  been  set 
before  him  without  such  preparation. 

II.  Yocation. 

There  was  then  living  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Rouen  a lady  of  the  great  world,  who  had  recently 
been  led,  almost  miraculously,  from  a life  of 
extreme  worldliness  to  a life  of  utter  abnegation 
of  self  and  Christian  penance.  She  was  a relative 
of  de  la  Salle.  At  the  death  of  her  husband,  who 
held  an  influential  post  in  the  government,  she 
found  herself  with  an  immense  fortune  at  her  dis- 
posal. She  chose  the  most  extreme  poverty  for 
herself  and  distributed  her  revenues  in  good 
works.  The  world  declared  her  to  have  gone 
mad,  but  it  was  the  follv  of  Christ. 

Among  the  objects  of  her  charity,  what  most 
struck  her  was  the  abandoned  condition  of  the 
poor  boys  of  the  streets.  The  Minim  Father,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  had  already  founded  the 
institution  which  attempted  to  provide  for  the 
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girls,  but  the  boj^s  wore  left  in  their  ignorance  of 
things  human  and  divine.  The  converted  grand 
lady  had  had  a great  share  in  the  foundation  of 
Canon  Roland’s  community.  She  had  spoken  to 
him  of  a similar  establishment  for  boys.  Ho 
welcomed  the  project,  and  on  his  deathbed 
endeavored  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  young 
friend,  Canon  de  la  Salle,  to  the  plan,  but 
without  any  immediate  result,  as  we  have  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  work  had  been  begun — hastily 
and  without  any  elements  of  permanence — at 
Rouen.  A man  of  ardent  zeal,  with  a humor  for 
travelling  from  place  to  place  in  the  hasty  founda- 
tion of  good  works. — yet  withal  a great  Christian 
— was  charged  with  the  imstriiction  of  the  young 
lads  in  the  Grovernment  offices,  and  soon  after, 
with  the  apprentices  and  domestics  of  the  city. 
He  taught  them  to  read  and  write,  and  the  cate- 
chism. To  this  were  afterw'ards  added  the  elements 
of  arithmetic — enough  for  the  calculations  of 
ordinary  life.  He  also  endeavored  to  train  up 
other  schoolmasters  of  the  same  sort.  They  were 
called  Brothers,  and  were  at  the  same  time  to 
teach,  to  be  sacristans  in  the  churches,  and  to 
serve  as  infirmarians  for  the  Commission  of  the 
poor.  They  received  a moderate  salary  for  their 

labor,  and  were  bound  bv  no  vow.  A revenue 
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sufficient  for  the  support  of  two  free  schools  had 
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been  given  to  the  establishment,  and  the  enter- 
prising M.  Nyel  constituted  its  director. 

When  the  foundation  at  Rheims  was  spoken  of, 
it  was  at  once  found  quite  in  the  humor  of  one  so 
given  to  starting  new  works  of  piety  in  different 
places.  Nyel  set  out  with  a letter  from  his 
patroness  to  her  cousin  the  Canon  de  la  Salle,  and 
with  another  to  the  superioress  of  the  little  com- 
munity of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 

By  a strange  coincidence  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  convent  at  the  same  time  as  de  la  Salle  was 
coming  to  make  one  of  his  visits  of  politeness. 
The  Superioress  soon  made  the  two  men  known 
to  each  other.  Heither  dreamed  that  the  plan 
which  they  talked  over  would  bear  fruit  through- 
out the  world. 

The  Canon  listened  to  the  proposal  for  starting 
a free  school  for  boys  in  his  native  city  with  some 
diffidence.  He  remembered  the  difficulty  of  the 
former  foundation,  and  he  thought  there  was  little 
favor  to  be  expected  from  either  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  However,  in  accordance  with 
his  maxim  not  to  pass  lightly  by  any  occasion  of 
doing  good,  he  interested  himself  in  the  arrange- 
ments enough  to  warn  Nyel  not  to  let  his  errand 
be  known  for  the  present,  but  to  come  and  accept 
the  hospitality  of  his  own  house  until  some  oppor- 
tunity should  be  found  of  going  on  with  their  plan. 
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The  Canon  gathered  together  some  of  his  clerical 
friends,  among  whom  was  the  prior  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  near  by,  and  presented  the  whole 
case  to  them  for  consultation.  Their  decision 
shows  how  trammeled  were  all  good  works  at  that 
time  by  the  constant  interference  of  the  State  It 
was  decided  that  the  school  could  only  be  begun 
by  some  one  of  the  parish  priests  of  the  city,  in 
his  own  name. 

Such  a priest — who  had  iu  fact  long  been 
desirous  of  something  of  the  kind  for  tlie  stray- 
ing lambs  of  his  flock — was  found  in  the  pastor  of 
St.  Maurice.  lie  agreed  to  receive  Nyel  and  a 
companion  at  his  own  table  and  into  his  own 
house.  The  annual  income  promised  by  the  con- 
vert lady  of  Rouen  was  to  support  them.  This 
was  in  1679.  It  was  the  first  of  tlie  Christian 
Schools  ; the  Brothers  were  not  long  wanting. 

Be  la  Salle  might  well  think  his  connection  with 
free  Christian  schools  was  now  at  an  end.  M. 
Nyel  still  came  to  confer  with  him  on  the  subject, 
but  there  was  no  question  as  yet  of  their  associa- 
tion in  a work.  But  good  spreads,  especially  when 
it  is  designed  to  relieve  so  pressing  a need  as  was 
this  of  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  people. 

A pious  lady  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  learned 
of  the  schools  of  St.  Maurice,  and  desired  to  use 
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the  wealth  Grocl  had  given  her  in  providing  similar 
institutions  for  lier  own  parish  church.  ISTyel,  in 
accordance  with  his  character,  was  at  once  on  fire, 
and  referred  her  to  his  friend  the  Canon  de  la 
Salle,  as  to  one  who  would  take  the  new  schools 
under  liis  personal  protection. 

The  latter  shook  his  head  hut  went  to  see  the 
pious  lady  before  deciding.  He  was  anxious  not 
to  tui'ii  aside  wilfully  from  any  work  that  Provi- 
dence miglit  put  in  his  way. 

The  good  lady  spoke  words  that  pierced  his 
very  soul,  so  fitted  were  they  to  his  own  train  of 
thought.  “ I must  take  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity so  favorable.  Long  since  God  put  this 
thought  into  my  heart,  and  I desire  to  see  it 
realized  before  I die.” 

The  pious  young  Canon  could  not  withstand  her 
entreaties.  He  consented  to  take  charge  of  this 
new  work  also.  Its  benefactress  died  six  weeks 
later,  leaving  the  entire  charge  on  his  hands.  He 
was  faithful  to  the  trust,  and  shortly  the  new 
school  was  as  flourishing  as  the  old  one.  M.  Nyel 
was  at  its  head,  having  been  replaced  at  St. 
Maurice  by  other  masters. 

De  la  Salle  thus  found  himself,  almost  without 
perceiving  it,  engaged  in  the  work  of  founding  free 
schools  for  the  education  of  boys. 

He  says  himself : “It  was  through  my  meeting 
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with  ]\[.  Nyel  and  the  proposal  made  me  by  Madame 
de  Croyere,  that  I began  taking  charge  of  boys’ 
schools.  I had  never  thought  of  it  before  in  any 
way.  This  was  not  because  the  plan  had  not  been 
proposed  to  me.  Several  of  M.  Roland’s  friends  tried 
to  inspire  me  with  it.  But  it  could  not  find  a 
place  in  my  mind,  and  I never  had  the  thought  of 
putting,  it  into  execution.  Even  had  I thought 
the  care  which,  out  of  pure  charity,  I took  of  the 
schoolmasters,  would  ever  have  made  it  my  duty 
to  live  wdth  them,  T would  have  given  up  the 
whole  thing  ; for  as  I naturally  considered  much 
beneath  me  those  I was  obliged,  especially  in  the 
beginning,  to  employ  in  the  schools,  the  very 
thought  of  having  to  live  with  them  would 
have  been  insupportable  ! T felt,  in  fact,  great 
annoyance  in  the  beginning  when  I had  them 
come  to  my  house,  and  this  lasted  two  years.  It 
seems  to  have  been  for  this  reason  that  God,  Who 
carries  on  all  things  with  wisdom  and  sweetness 
and  Who  does  not  usually  force  the  inclinations  of 
men,  since  Re  wished  to  lead  me  on  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  the  schools,  did  so  almost  imper- 
ceptibly and  after  much  time,  so  that  one  under- 
taking led  me  on  to  another,  without  my  forseeing 
it  at  the  beginning.” 

Meanwhile  M.  Ryel  was  the  superior  of  the  new 
community.  But  he  was  often  absent  on  his 
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founding  expeditions,  and  besides  was  not  calcula- 
ted to  direct  teachers  who  needed  every  encourage- 
ment of  piety  and  safeguard  of  a regular  life,  if  they 
were  to  persevere  long  in  their  difficult  calling.  To 
this  was  added  the  scantiness  of  the  resources  for 
tlie  work. 

The  compassion  of  the  Canon  was  aroused,  and 
he  began  giving  time  and  money  to  remedy  the 
danger.  This  identified  him  more  and  more  with 
the  good  work,  which  was  soon  to  become  entirely 
his  own.  He  leased  a house  near  his  home,  and 
installed  in  it  the  masters,  providing  them  with 
food  from  liis  own  table.  It  was  opened  on 
Christmas  day  in  the  year  1679,  which  thus  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  first  school  and  community  of 
xvhat  was  soon  to  become  the  wide-spread  con- 
gregation of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

Difficulties  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  De  la  Salle 
gave  the  few  rules  necessary  for  putting  some  order 
in  the  lives  of  the  teachers.  The  hours  for  rising 
and  retiring,  for  prayer,  for  the  meals,  were  fixed, 
and  he  himself  passed  several  hours  of  the  day  in 
the  house.  Xew  schools  were  opened,  with  the 
same  great  success,  showing  the  cruel  need  of  the 
times. 

Meanwhile,  the  Canon  went  on  with  his  studies 
of  theology,  and  in  1681  received  his  degree  as 
doctor.  He  was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  it 
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seemed  little  likely  that  he  would  pass  his  life  in 
the  work  of  primary  education.  Ee  says  of  his 
own  thoughts  at  this  time  : “I  imagined  that  the 
supervision  I took  of  the  schools  and  the  masters, 
being  only  an  exterior  charge,  bound  me  to  noth- 
ing in  their  regard  beyond  providing  for  their 
subsistence  and  taking  care  that  they  discharged 
their  duties  with  piety  and  diligence.” 

The  young  Canon  was  not  aware  how  far  his 
heart  had  become  interested  in  tlie  work  which 
Providence  was  putting  in  his  way.  Little  by 
little  he  had  attached  himself  to  the  masters. 
They  were  rough  and  uncultivated,  but  he 
admired  their  good  will,  and  his  own  deep  piety 
taught  him  to  revere  in  them  men  charged  with 
brino-ing  to  Jesus  Christ  the  souls  of  His  little 
ones.  He  was  anxious  they  should  form  them- 
selves on  the  model  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

But  his  numerous  occupations  did  not  permit 
him  to  give  them  all  the  time  he  would  have 
wished.  As  a Canon  of  the  cathedral,  he  was 
bound  to  be  in  his  stall  for  the  solemn  office  dur- 
ing a part  of  the  ^da}'.  The  rest  of  the  time  was 
largely  taken  up  by  his  studies,  his  family,  and 
his  relations  with  society.  In  order  to  gain  time 
for  more  intercourse  with  the  little  community  of 
which  he  was  the  patron,  he  had  them  to  his  own 
table  for  their  meals.  Twice  a day  accordingly 
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they  came  to  his  house.  One  of  the  masters  read 
aloud  while  the  others  were  at  their  simple  repast, 
and  the  pious  Canon  gave  them  instructions  on 
the  duties  of  their  state  of  life. 

The  world  now  took  alarm.  It  Avas  all  very 
well,  so  long  as  the  rich  and  amiable  Canon 
merely  patronized  a work  among  the  common 
people.  But  what  was  this  intimacy  he  was  begin- 
ning with  a community  of  simple  schoolmasters  ? 

The  tempest  thus  raised  about  him  did  not  turn 
de  la  Salle  from  his  well-doing.  On  the  contrary, 
he  lamented  that  he  had  still  too  little  leisure  to 
devote  to  a work  of  whose  importance  he  was 
now  fully  persuaded.  Ho  could  not  get  it  from 
his  mind  that  God  made  him  responsible  for  its 
future  well-being. 

Nyel’s  wandering  zeal  now  came  to  push  him 
still  further  on  the  way.  A new  foundation  was 
offered  in  a distant  city,  and  he  set  off  during  the 
Holy  Week,  taking  it  for  granted  the  Canon 
Avould  see  to  the  community  of  teachers  during 
his  absence.  De  la  Salle,  in  his  strict  conscien- 
tiousness, thought  he  was  bound  not  to  leave  the 
young  teachers  even  for  a few  days  without 
supervision.  So  he  arranged  that,  rising  at  five 
o’clock  and  hearing  the  Mass  of  six,  they  should 
come  to  his  house  for  the  entire  day  except  when 
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they  were  in  the  school,  returning  to  their  own 
place  only  after  night  prayers. 

After  a week  Nj^el  came  back  from  a fruitless 
mission.  But  his  absence  had  borne  fruit  at 
home*.  His  patron  had  seen  the  evil  resulting 
from  the  irregular  life  of  these  untrained  youths. 
He  set  off  to  Paris  to  consult  the  Minim  Father, 
who  had  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  work  of  free 
schools  for  girls.  The  latter  cleared  up  his  last 
doubts,  and  clearly  showed  the  divine  vocation 
which  opened  before  him. 

“God’s  greatest  designs  on  a soul,”  he  said, 
“are  realized  only  by  dint  of  contradictions. 
Troubles  and  afflictions  from  without  and  within 
‘ slaughter  ’ nature,  but  they  give  strength  to  the 
spirit.  Just  as  you  cannot  get  wine  from  grapes, 
unless  you  put  them  in  the  wine-press,  so  a soul 
brings  forth  no  considerable  good  until  she  has 
been  beneath  the  press  of  temptations,  persecu- 
tions, tribulations  and  afflictions.  The  perfect 
Christian  should  be  like  the  vane  on  the  church’s 
tower  ; it  turns  to  every  wind  without  ever  leaving 
its  post  beneath  the  cross.” 

III.  Sacrifice. 

Canon  de  la  Salle  returned  home,  and  on  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  24th  of  June, 
1681,  he  took  the  entire  community  of  school- 
masters into  his  own  house. 
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This  was  the  crowning-point  of  his  friends’ 
irritation  and  the  world’s  astonishment.  Of  his 
three  brothers,  who  were  under  his  guardianship, 
two  left  him.  What  was  worse  was  the  uncertainty 
he  was  in  as  to  how  long  this  new  and  extraordi- 
nary work  might  last.  The  teachers  themselves, 
who  were  good  Christians  but  for  the  most  part 
without  the  germs  of  any  high  vocation,  could  not 
endure  the  religious  regularity  now  introduced 
into  their  little  community,  and  soon,  one  after  the 
other,  all  abandoned  the  work  except  two.  But 
the  Canon  hoped  on,  convinced  that  the  work  was 
of  God,  and  new  subjects  finally  arrived  whom  he 
could  train  up  in  the  right  way  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  lived  in  their  midst  as  one  of  them,  and 
was  the  first  to  give  the  example  of  conformity  to 
the  rule. 

He  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a spiritual 
director  for  them  ; but  after  several  fruitless 
efforts,  they  unanimously  begged  him  to  take  the 
office  upon  himself.  After  much  natural  hesita- 
tion— for  he  was  at  the  same  time  their  temporal 
superior — he  finally  accepted. 

He  was  now  fully  engaged  in  the  great  work 
which  Providence  had  given  him.  to  do.  The 
divine  vocation  was  clear  ; there  remained  only 
the  sacrifice  by  which  every  vocation  is  accom- 
panied. 
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Nyel  was  oft’  as  usual  on  new  attempts  at 
foundation,  and  de  la  Salle  was  left  alone  with  his 
renewed  community.  A special  interposition  of 
Providence,  by  saving  his  life,  now  led  him  to  still 
greater  lengths  of  devotedness  to  Glod  and  the 
designs  of  His  Glrace. 

One  evening  he  was  returning  from  some 
charitable  expedition  in  the  country.  In  a deserted 
place  his  horse  fell  and  threw  him  into  a deep  pit. 
The  snow  was  falling,  and  there  was  no  one  pass- 
ing near.  He  exhausted  himself  in  his  efforts  to 
escape  from  his  dangerous  position,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  last,  after  praying  earnestly  to  Glod,  he  found 
himself,  he  knew  not  how,  again  on  the  road.  He 
barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  he  suffered  until 
death  from  the  eff’ects  of  the  fall.  But  he  saw  in 
the  accident  a new  sign  of  Clod’s  wish  that  he 
should  devote  himself  entirely  to  His  service, 
without  thought  of  the  world  or  human  affection. 
Accordingly,  he  soon  after  left  his  own  house  alto- 
gether, and  installed  himself  with  the  communit}^ 
of  Brothers  in  a house  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  the 
feast  of  his  patron  St.  John  Baptist,  1682.  Hence- 
forth, he  had  broken  with  his  past ; his  life-work, 
which  was  now  clearly  set  before  him,  was  to 
occupy  his  whole  attention. 

The  renown  of  his  schools  soon  spread,  and 
pious  sQuls,  who  had  long  desired  this  remedy 
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for  the  great  evil  of  the  times,  hastened  to  apply 
for  new  estahlishments.  Often  these  were  destined 
to  fail,  and  in  such  a manner  as  grievously  to 
wound  the  natural  feelings  of  the  Blessed  Founder. 
But  he  had  only  on  such  occasions  to  recollect  the 
maxim  of  the  Minim  Father  who  had  been  his 
helper:  “To  reach  true  humility,  we  must  be 
very  willing  not  to  succeed  in  those  very  employ- 
ments which  God  has  given  us  for  His  glory.” 

Canon  de  la  Salle  now  began  thinking  seriously 
of  giving  up  that  position  in  the  world  which 
alone  had  made  it  possible  for  him  until  then  to 
carry  on  his  work. 

The  Brothers,  on  their  side,  were  alarmed  for 
their  future.  To  him — the  rich  Canon — they  said  : 
“Confidence  is  very  easy  for  you,  who  have  no 
need  of  anything.  You  have  a good  canonry,  the 
revenue  of  which  is  more  than  doubled  by  your 
patrimony.  Want  will  not  overtake  you,  and  the 
failure  of  the  schools  would  leave  you  in  prosper- 
ity. But  what  would  become  of  us,  who  have  no 
property  of  our  own,  no  income  and  no  trade  ? 
And  how  shall  we  finish  our  life,  or  rather  our 
death  ?” 

The  Canon  felt  the  truth  of  this.  It  was  neces- 
sary he  should  cast  in  his  own  lot  with  the  com- 
munity he  was  founding.  Like  all  the  works  of 
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God  it  must  be  founded  in  poverty,  without  this 
world’s  help. 

He  did  not  hesitate.  He  at  once  took  advice 
about  resigning  his  benefice,  His  confessor,  in 
surprise,  ordered  him  not  to  think  of  such  a thing. 
But  de  la  Salle  was  not  satisfied,  and  went  off  to 
Paris  to  consult  his  holy  Minim  once  more.  The 
latter  had  no  other  lights  to  communicate  to  him 
those  of  the  Gospel. 

The  foxes  have  dens,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  and  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
His  head.  These  are  the  words  of  the  Gospel, 
and  this  is  tlie  meaning.  The  foxes  are  the 
children  of  the  world  who  attach  themselves  to 
the  good  things  of  the  earth.  The  birds  of  the 
heavens  are  religious  who  have  their  cells  for  their 
refuge.  And  the  schoolmasters,  whose  vocation 
it  is  to  instruct  the  poor  after  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ought  to  have  no  other  inheritance 
on  earth  than  that  of  the  Son  of  man.” 

This  was  enough  for  the  Blessed  Founder.  But 
now  his  family,  his  friends,  his  colleagues,  his 
superior,  all  joined  together  to  prevent  him  from 
carrying  out  his  plans.  The  Archbishop  refused 
to  receive  his  resignation,  or  even  to  see  him 
about  the  matter.  At  last  the  superior  of  the 
seminary  of  the  diocese — a personage  of  great 
credit  with  the  Archbishop  — listened  to  his 
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reasons,  and  Avas  obliged  in  Christian  faith  to 
approve  them.  Then  the  Canon  entered  the 
cathedral,  and  for  many  hours  knelt  before  the 
lllessed  Sacrament  in  j^rayer. 

Two  persons — witnesses  of  his  preoccupied 
devotion — spoke  one  to  the  other. 

“ That  is  Canon  de  la  Salle.  You  would  do 
well  to  pray  for  him,  for  he  has  lost  his  mind.” 

“You  are  right,”  replied  the  other,  who  was 
somewhat  more  versed  in  the  ways  of  God  ; “but 
it  his  worldly  mind  he  has  lost !” 

De  la  Salle  arose,  and  presented  himself  once 
more  before  the  Archbishop.  This  time  he  was 
received.  He  offered  again  his  resignation.  It 
was  accepted  in  silence.  It  was  made,  not  in 
favor  of  his  brother,  as  had  been  expected,  but  of 
a pious  parisli  priest  of  the  city.  The  sacrifice 
wnis  well  begun. 

IV.  The  Firm  Foundation. 

The  great  works  of  God  are  done  by  His  Saints  ; 
and  as  the  life  of  a Saint  is  heroic  beyond  the 
powmr  of  human  motives,  so  the  work  which  God 
gives  the  Saints  to  do  is  beyond  the  power  of 
human  foresight  and  human  management.  Regu- 
larly God  makes  the  work  take  its  first  root  and 
grow  up  in  the  wonderful  life  of  the  Saint  whom 
.He  has  charged  with  it.  In  this  cas^  the  Saint, 
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and  still  less  those  of  the  world  round  about  him, 
will  not  see  what  all  this  strange  working  is  com- 
ing to.  The  world  rejects  the  work  ; the  Saint,  if 
he  is  truly  such,  yields  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Lead,  kindly  Light ! one  step  enough  for  me. 

It  was  SO  with  Blessed  de  la  Salle  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  He 
had  already  given  up  his  position  as  Canon  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  work. 
Four  years  passed  by  before  he  finished  giving  up 
the  rich  patrimony  which  still  remained  to  him 
and  which  seemed  to  promise  some  temporal  sup- 
port for  the  new  community.  He  lingered  and 
consulted  long  before  he  came  to  a final  decision. 
It  seemed  natural  that  he  should  use  his  own 
means  for  his  own  work. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  this  careful  pro- 
vision for  the  temporal  maintenance  of  a work 
which  he  desired  should  spread  wherever  there 
were  poor  children  to  be  trained  up  in  the  ways  of 
God,  betoken  rather  a local  effort  of  merely  human 
philanthropy  ? How  could  zealous  souls  be  found 
to  devote  themselves  to  this  self-sacrificing  task,  if 
in  the  first  and  pattern  community  all  were  pro- 
tected by  human  means  from  want  of  trial?  Yet 
the  only  need  of  the  work  was  such  self-sacrificing- 
souls,  willing  to  recognize  so  divine  a vocation  as 
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the  insiructmg  of  many  unto  justice^  and  desirous  to 
earn  its  crown,  which  surely  is  not  well-being  dur- 
ing their  present  labors,  but  to  shine  like  stars  for 
all  eternity.'^ 

It  had  already  been  remarked  that  the  ex-Canon 
had  lost  his  mind — at  least  his  worldly  mind. 
But  the  world  was  still  more  astonished  when  it 
heard  of  this  final  instance  of  unworldly-ininded- 
ness.  His  family  made  loud  reclamations.  They 
wmre  all  provided  with  worldly  goods  ; but  if  their 
wrong-headed  relative  was  to  distribute  his  own 
fortune  at  all,  surely  his  charity  ought  to  begin  at 
home  and  help  his  own  kindred  to  advance  them- 
selves in  the  world.  Even  the  confessor  of  the 
Saint  could  not  understand  for  a long  time  his 
extreme  spirit  of  detachment. 

But  the  advice  of  the  holy  Minim  Father,  who 
was  now  dead,  had  given  light  to  I)e  la  Salle,  and 
sooner  or  later  he  was  sure  to  follow  it.  If  a great 
work  for  the  universal  Church  was  to  be  begun  in 
favor  of  the  Christian  education  of  the  children  of 
the  jDeople,  then  G-od  must  have  care  of  it,  and 
find  for  it  as  it  spread  all  needed  temporal  support. 
The  private  fortune  of  a citizen  of  a provincial  city 
like  Rheims  in  France  was  not  to  be  thought 
necessary  for  a moment.  And  how  would  the 
primitive  community,  to  which  it  belonged  to  give 
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the  tone  of  confidence  in  God  and  self-surrender 
to  His  will,  do  its  work  properly,  if  it  were 
provided  for  in  all  things  ? 

Meanwhile  the  little  society,  under  the  direction 
of  its  Holy  Founder,  was  completing  the  Rules 
which  were  definitely  to  bind  it  together  where- 
ever  its  branches  might  be.  This  they  did,  not  by 
by  holding  a wise  congress  on  the  subject  and 
analyzing  out  a system  for  their  work.  They 
formed  the  Rules  and  Constitutions  which  still 
guide  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  by 
first  living  them.  When  in  practice  they  recog- 
nized the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  their  life  in 
common,  then  and  onl}'  then  they  set  it  down  in 
writing  for  future  memory. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  1684,  twelve  of 
De  la  Salle’s  principle  disciples  met  together  with 
him.  The  holy  priest  announced,  to  their  great 
joy  and  admiration,  that  at  last  he  had  given  up 
all  things  and  would  henceforth  live  with  them 
and  as  one  of  them.  He  added  ; “ We  will  make 
a retreat ; and  we  will  stud}"  together  the  regula- 
tions we  ought  to  follow  and  the  means  of  secur- 
ing to  our  society  a firm  and  durable  existence.” 

All  were  agreed  that  the  time  of  writing  the 
final  Constitutions  had  not  yet  come. 

“ By  this  means,”  said  De  la  Salle,  “we  shall 
one  day  find  that  there  is  nothing  but  the  old,  way 
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ill  the  new  rules.  Our  hearts  will  find  their  own 
work  in  tlie  book  which  will  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
laws  it  will  contain  will  appear  attractive  to  you, 
because  you  will  have  been  the  legislators  3^our- 
selves.’’ 

At  the  end  of  their  retreat  all  pronounced 
temporary  vows  of  obedience  and  stability  ; and 
then,  with  hearts  overflowing  with  piety  and  love, 
they  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lad}^  of  Liesse,  to  offer  to  the 
Immaculate  Mother  their  little  community. 

“ I wish,”  said  the  Founder,  “ that  Marv  should 
be  the  Gruide  and  Q,ueen  of  our  schools.” 

Time  has  proved  that  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin 
accepted  at  his  hands  the  Institute  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools. 

The  Brothers  now  began  being  known  by  their 
name,  and  the  costume  which  they  still  wear — 
the  black  gown  hooked  in  front,  with  a white 
cravat,  and  the  large  black  mantle  and  ecclesiast- 
ical hat — was  finally  adopted.  It  was  also  de- 
termined that  their  food  should  be  of  the  common 
kind  which  even  the  poor  laborers  might  have  at 
their  command,  though  none  of  the  poor  certainly 
would  labor  harder  than  they  for  their  daily  bread. 

Providence  was  watching  over  the  work  which 
was  just  coming  into  existence,  and  at  the  same 
time  over  the  satisfaction  of  Blessed  de  la  Salle. 
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At  the  end  of  this  year  a cruel  famine  raged  in 
France,  and  caused  the  direst  dis-tress  in  cities  and 
country-places  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  No 
one  could  blame  him  for  expending  his  fortune 
in  so  pressing  a need.  Before  the  twx)  years  were 
over  it  was  all  gone,  and  he  himself — for  the  sake 
of  his  Brothers  in  the  little  community — was 
obliged  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  and  ask  his  share  of 
the  public  doles  for  bread  given  out  to  the  famine- 
stricken.  Nov.^  his  work  was  firmly  founded,  for 
now  at  last  it  rested  on  the  power  of  God  alone. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  were  thus 
fairly  in  the  world,  and  they  had  come  to  stay, 
They  were  a valiant  troop  going  forth  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  people  as  their  profession,  not 
for  the  temporal  gain,  but  for  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  W^ho  first  had  loved  the  little  ones  of  the 
flock  and  had  said — Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not ; for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God.^ 

It  was  the  Christian  organization  of  popular 
education,  long  before  the  State  had  thought  of 
occupying  itself  with  this  work  which  it  now 
claims  as  altogether  its  own.  But  these  Christian 
public  schools  were  the  result  of  that  spirit  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  breathes  out  around  the  life-work 
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of  some  of  Grod’s  Saints  ; it  was  not,  once  again, 
the  outcome  of  scheming  philanthropy. 

In  such  a work  it  is  inevitable  that  the  growth 
and  early  trials  shall  be  bound  up  with  the  growth 
in  holiness  of  the  Founder  himself.  This  was 
accordingly  the  time  of  the  greatest  penance  of 
Blessed  de  la  Salle,  The  work  he  had  embraced 
was  by  no  means  one  for  which  nature  had  fitted 
him.  The  new  regulation  of  his  diet  was  almost 
beyond  his  strength.  From  his  cliildhood  he  had 
been  nourished  with  the  children  of  the  rich,  and 
the  fare  of  the  community  with  which  he  had  cast 
in  his  lot  caused  a repugnance  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  vancpiish.  But  for  once  flesh  and  blood 
had  met  their  match.  He  so  starved  himself  that 
his  rebellious  stomach  was  glad  to  take  whatever 
was  given  it.  His  fasts  were  at  all  times  frequent ; 
they  now  seemed  to  become  superhuman.  He  no 
longer  touched  wine,  though  his  native  country 
was  noted  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
vintage. 

He  would  also  be  poorer  than  the  very  poor. 
He  chose  for  himself  a narrow  cell  in  a corner  of 
the  house  as  his  only  room.  There  was  not  even 
a chair  on  which  to  repose  himself ; he  sat  on  the 
edge  of  a bedstead  where  the  bed-clothes  were 
wanting.  The  crucifix  and  beads  were  the  only 
attempts  at  decoration  ; and  his  entire  library  con- 
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sisted  of  a New  Testament,  and  the  Imitation  or 
“ Following  of  Christ,’’  which  were  also  the  only 
two  books  found  in  the  room  of  St.  Ignatius  of 
Loyola. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  acquaintances  declared 
he  was  becoming  a savage.  He  continued  to 
receive  only  absolutely  necessary  visits,  and  he 
applied  himself  yet  more  to  prayer,  which  was  to 
be  the  source  of  every  blessing  to  his  community. 
Even  now,  after  two  hundred  years  of  success,  the 
Christian  Brother  can  find  courage  and  grace  for 
his  painful  duties  only  in  that  union  of  himself 
with  the  will  and  desires  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
which  is  found  in  prayer. 

Blessed  de  la  Salle  had  a great  devotion  to  St. 
Remigius,  the  Apostle  of  the  Franks,  who  lay 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  his  native  city. 
He  gained  over  the  sacristan,  who  left  him  in  the 
church  after  nightfall,  and  there  he  remained  in 
prayer  many  Fridays  until  the  morning  arose. 

Little  by  little  the  friends  who  had  most  assisted 
him  in  the  early  days  of  the  foundation  departed 
this  life,  leaving  him  alone  to  carry  on  a work 
which  was  really  to  be  his  own  in  its  completeness. 
The  Minim  Father  died,  offering  to  God  the 
sacrifice  of  not  yet  having  seen  his  heart’s  desire 
— the  spread  of  the  new  teaching  Brothers  in  the 
great  city  of  Paris.  M.  Nyel,  the  early  propagator 


of  the  work,  died  in  the  city  of  Rouen,  and  tlie 
benefactress,  of  whose  wonderful  conversion  to  a 
life  of  holiness  we  have  spoken,  followed  after. 

But  the  work  was  advancing,  and  with  its  pro- 
gress came  new  tasks  for  the  sainted  Founder, 
lie  had  already  felt  obliged  to  open  a special, 
school  for  those  cuuntry  schoolmasters  who  were 
to  be  alone  in  the  performance  of  their  work. 
The  Brothers  could  not  go  out  one  by  one  con- 
sistently with  the  religious  life,  and  their  Founder 
attempted  to  provide,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  for 
those  who  should  adopt  this  profession  for  the  sake 
of  the  wages  paid  by  the  country  priests.  He 
thus  started  what  is  now  known  as  the  system  of 
normal  or  training  schools- 

He  saw  also  among  the  poor  boys  entrusted  to 
his  charge  many  who  needed  but  a little  care  and 
timely  aid  to  develop  true  vocations  for  his  work.. 
For  them  he  founded  the  “little  novitiate”  where- 
“ intelligent  boys,”  as  he  says,  “ who  show  disposi- 
tions towards  piety,  and  purpose  entering  into  the 
society,  are  brought  up.  They  are  admitted  from 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  and  formed 
to  prayer  and  other  exercises  of  piety.”  For 
their  education,  “ their  exercises  are  proportioned 
to  the  ]3resent  capacity  of  their  minds  and  to  that 
which  they  will  have  to  do  afterwards.”  In  all 
these  regulations  it  is  easy  to  discern  the  enlight- 
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ened  wisdom  and  prudence  of  one  who  was  found- 
ing a work  that  should  endure.  In  fact  these 
preparatory  novitiates  have  been  adopted  into 
other  religious  orders  and  still  continue  among  the 
Brothers. 

V.  First  Geowth. 

In  a short  sketch  like  the  present,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  over  the  early  foundations  in 
country  parishes  and  in  the  vaiious  provincial 
cities  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  France.  It 
is  enough  to  give  some  detailed  attention  to  the 
work  and  its  trials  in  Paris. 

The  first  opposition  to  its  genuine  character  was 
met  with  at  home.  The  Ai-chbishop  of  Rheims, 
in  the  human  short-sightedness  that  does  not  look 
beyond  the  limits  of  a single  place  or  diocese, 
showed  himself  desirous  of  limiting  the  new 
Institute  to  his  own  jurisdiction.  This  would  at 
once  have  destroyed  the  good  to  be  done  through- 
out the  whole  Church,  vocations  would  have  been 
narrowed  down,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
probability  of  the  education  of  the  people  being- 
taken  up  so  universally  as  was  actually  the  case 
by  men  who  came  from  far  and  near,  to  unite  in 
one  centralized  work.  Besides,  each  separate 
diocese,  in  the  intention  of  the  Founder,  will 
[ilways  profit  by  this  more  general  diffusion  of  the 
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work,  as  precious  vocations,  not  from  its  own  nar- 
row limits,  will  often  be  at  its  service,  according 
to  the  wise  discretion  of  the  superiors.  It  would 
naturally  be  for  the  interest  so  dear  to  their 
hearts  that  every  diocese  should  have  its  share  in 
the  men  and  resources  at  their  command.  This 
union  would  also  be  the  only  safeguard  of  the 
primitive  spirit  and  fever  of  religious  discipline. 

Blessed  de  la  Salle  had  received  an  important 
part  of  his  own  spiritual  fonnation  at  the  hands  of 
the  Sulpicians.  It  was  in  their  parish  his  con- 
gregation of  Brothers  was  to  make  its  entry  into 
the  great  world.  The  immense  })arish  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  was  filled  with  religious  houses  of  different 
descriptions  founded  for  the  most  varied  purposes. 
But  around  their  extensive  grounds  were  many 
scattered  streets  which  had  become  the  place  of 
sojourn  of  a rude  population  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  law. 

The  Saints  had  passed  that  way  before.  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  gave  there  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful missions,  and  the  most  hardened  sinners 
had  been  converted.  A yeardater  the  ^^enerable 
M.  Olier — the  founder  of  the  Sulpicians — accepted 
the  care  of  the  parish,  and  his  successors  had  suc- 
ceeded in  fairly  regenerating  it.  But  the  schools, 
on  which  the  permanence  of  the  whole  work  de- 
pended, were  not  in  a satisfactory  condition,  it 
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is  true  there  was  an  organization  with  suitable 
supervision.  But  in  the  Church  of  God,  almost 
invariabty,  Christian  works  are  carried  on  by  some- 
thing more  than  human  calculation  and  supervision . 
These  works  are  the  special  office  of  rehgious  com- 
munities which  live  on  from  age  to  age,  with  a 
settled  rule  to  guide  them  in  their  efforts. 

For  every  work  at  all  supernatural  the  one 
thing  necessary  is  a body  of  Christians  devoted  to 
it  and  trained  to  supernatural  motives  and  ways 
of  action.  No  amount  of  exterior  regulation 
would  ever  make  a single  Christian  Brother,  if 
the  interior  spirit  were  wanting  ; and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  office  of  the  religious  rule  and  the 
strongly  centralized  union  of  subjects  which  secure 
this  religious  and  interior  spirit. 

In  1652  the  parish  had  been  divided  into  seven 
quarters,  each  having  its  own  school.  But  in 
1688,  when  De  la  Salle  was  called  to  Paris,  only 
one  was  remaining,  next  to  the  house  occupied  by 
the  priests  of  the  parish.  It  gathered  together  a 
few  over  two  hundred  children,  under  the  care  of 
an  inexperienced  secular  teacher  with  the  super- 
vision of  one  of  the  curates. 

In  February,  1688,  De  la  Salle  set  out  for 
Paris  accompanied  by  the  two  Brothers  who  were 
to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  St.  Sulpice.  There 
was  serious  work  before  them— to  bring  order  out 
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of  the  chaos  existing  in  the  instruction  of  the 
children  of  one  of  the  chief  parishes  of  Christen- 
dom. The  children  were  divided  into  separate 
classes  according  to  their  previous  instruction,  and 
each  master  was  assigned  a definite  post.  The 
different  classes  were  held  in  separate  rooms,  the 
hours  of  opening  and  closing  of  school  were 
fixed,  each  day  the  children  were  taken  to 
Mass,  and  Catechism  was  regularly  taught.  It 
would  he  strange  that  in  a Christian  education  the 
Christian  religion  should  have  no  part. 

The  parish  priest  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
order  and  the  admirable  efficiency  of  his  new 
school,  and  boys  came  in  from  every  part.  Soon 
one  of  the  Brothers  fell  ill  overburdened  by  his 
work.  De  la  Salle,  who  had  until  now  occupied 
himself  with  the  supervision  of  everything,mt  once 
took  the  class  thus  left  without  a teacher. 

But  all  difficulty  was  not  at  an  end.  On  the 
contrary  it  was  just  beginning.  Three  persons 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  new  state  of  things. 
Tlie  priest  who  had  formerly  held  full  sway  over 
the  instruction  of  these  children  could  not  bear  to 
see  that  another  in  a short  time  had  produced 
fruits  which  he  himself  had  so  long  been  unable 
to  obtain.  The  young  schoolmaster  who  had  had 
the  entire  teaching  of  the  two  hundred  boys  now 
found  himself  with  a smaller  number,  it  is  true, 
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but  bound  down  to  observe  certain  hours  and  a 
fixed  method  ; this  did  not  please  his  taste  for 
independence.  The  third  was  the  woolen  manu- 
facturer to  whom,  under  pretence  of  manual  labor, 
all  the  boys  of  the  school  had  been  sent  for  several 
hours  each  day.  De  la  Salle  still  allowed  this, 
but  he  regulated  the  time  within  proper  limits  and 
would  not  suffer,  as  in  the  past,  that  the  boys 
should  be  kept  from  their  studies  by  press  of  work 
in  the  factory.  Hence  the  manufacturer  suffered 
a considerable  loss,  and  taking  past  usage  as  his 
right  complained  seriously  of  the  injustice  done 
him. 

All  this  was  of  little  importance,  so  long  as  the 
parish  priest  did  not  interest  himself  against  the 
new  order  of  things.  But  it  is  said  that  every 
heresy  has  had  its  grandmother,  and  the  case  is 
pretty  much  the  same  with  all  church  troubles. 
The  three  malcontents  managed  to  find  influential 
ladies  of  the  parish  to  side  with  them,  and  the 
latter  succeeded  in  so  predisposing  the  mind  of  the 
parish  priest  against  the  holy  Founder  that  an 
order  was  given  to  De  la  Salle  to  betake  himself 
and  his  Brothers  back  home  to  Rheims. 

However  unjust  the  command,  De  la  Salle  did 
not  dream  of  disputing  it  or  of  defending  himself. 
When  he  was  ready  for  his  departure  he  came 
to  the  Cure  to  bid  him  farewell.  The  latter  was 
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struck  witk  the  noble  humility  of  this  priest  who, 
for  the  sake  of  instructing  children,  had  given  up 
a much  higher  worldly  position  than  his  own.  He 
suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  said  almost  im- 
ploringly : “Oh,  do  not  go  away!  Keep  the 
direction  of  our  school,  and  do  not  deprive  my 
parish  of  the  aid  it  is  only  beginning  to  receive 
from  your  zeal  and  experience.”  Then,  as  if  to 
keep  up  appearance  of  consistency,  he  added  : “I 
will  think  later  on  about  your  going  away.” 

His  chief  assistant  in  the  parish,  who  was  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  the  Brothers,  shortly  after 
assured  De  la  Salle  : “The  Cure  has  just  been 
talking  with  me  about  you.  He  has  told  you  that 
he  will  think  later  on  about  your  departure.  Now 
he  will  think  full  three  years  before  he  speaks  to 
you  about  it  again.  So  be  at  rest  about  the 
matter  for  the  future.” 

A worldly  mind  would  have  resented  greatly 
Ids  sudden  change,  but  the  humility  of  the  holy 
Founder  did  not  vary  ; he  had  indeed  lost  his 
worldly  mind.  He  took  up  again  his  work,  and  it 
went  on  giving  more  and  more  satisfaction  every  day. 

Two  years  later  it  was  necessary  to  open  a new 
school  in  another  part  of  the  immense  parish,  and 
new  trouble  arose.  This  time  it  was  from  the 
professional  schoolmasters,  who  saw  in  these  new 
establishments- — more  efficient  than  their  own  and 
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yet  quite  free  to  all — the  death  of  their  own  pay 
schools.  The  latter  were  wretched  affairs  and 
gave  the  masters  but  a moderate  support.  Hence 
their  alarm  at  the  sight  of  these  new  methods  far 
more  successful  than  their  own,  where  a few 
scholars  were  taught  painfully  one  by  one  and 
not  many  together  in  well  graded  classes  as  with 
the  Brothers.  These  new  sehools,  also,  being  free, 
were  under  the  administration  of  the  parish 
priests,  and  so  might  hope  to  escape  the  odious 
interference  of  the  state  officers.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, found  means  to  carry  on  a lawsuit  against 
the  Brothers,  on  the  ground  that  they  received  in 
their  schools  the  sons  of  persons  able  to  pay  for 
their  children's  schooling. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  Blessed  de  la  Salle 
saw  his  work  in  danger  from  the  same  quarter. 
He  now  led  his  Brothers  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
famous  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Virtues,  and  quite 
unexpectedly  the  first  sentence,  which  had  been 
against  him,  was  reversed  and  his  schools  were 
left  for  a short  time  in  peace.  But  for  fifteen 
years  the  schoolmasters  from  time  to  time  renewed 
their  annoyances,  going  as  far  on  one  occasion  as 
to  break  into  the  classes  and  seize  all  the  furniture 
and  books.  Yet  this  difficulty  was  sure  to  be 
overcome  in  the  long  run,  for  the  great  mass  of 
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the  people  was  Catholic  and  their  Catholic  instinct 
was  on  the  side  of  the  free  Christian  Schools. 

Other  difficulties,  as  vexatious  and  in  reality 
more  dangerous  to  the  continued  existence  of  the 
work,  came  from  the  part  of  those  who  would 
naturally  have  been  considered  its  chief  protectors. 

The  new  Cure  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice  did 
not  like  the  costume  of  the  Brothers,  which 
attracted  attention  in  the  street.  Some  said  that 
the  cloak  was  too  short  and  others  that  the  hat 
was  too  broad,  besides  being  altogether  ugly. 
The  Cure  heard  all  these  complaints  and  declared 
that  this  novel  costume  must  go. 

The  Blessed  Founder  was  humble,  and  he  knew 
how  to  give  way  when  it  was  for  God’s  glory. 
But  God,  in  calling  him  to  found  a great  work, 
had  also  given  him  the  stout  heart  of  a true 
founder.  It  was  necessary  that  the  new  work 
should  stand  forth  in  the  world  for  what  it  was — 
a religious  society  of  Brothers  charged  with  the 
teaching  of  free  Christian  schools.  As  such  they 
should  be  known,  even  outwardly.  If  their 
costume  was  novel,  so  was  their  work  ; and  the 
long  ecclesiastical  mantle  and  hat,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  substitute,  would  confound  them  with 
the  clergy,  whereas  their  vocation  required  that 
they  should  not  go  on  to  Holy  Orders. 

The  Cure  did  not  conceal  his  discontent  with 


what  he  called  the  hard-lieadedness  of  De  la  Salle, 
and  he  withdrew  a large  part  of  the  aid  he  had 
previously  given  to  the  new  schools.  He  did  not 
think  that,  in  addition  to  the  excellent  reasons  the 
holy  Founder  had  given  him,  his  own  successor 
might  have  other  ideas  and  be  equally  resolute  in 
enforcing  them,  so  that  the  poor  Brothers  in  the 
course  of  a century  might  be  dressed  out  in  a 
dozen  different  fashions. 

All  this  showed  once  more  the  necessity  of  an 
interior  and  independent  government  for  the 
society,  just  as  the  previous  abortive  attempt  to 
render  it  merely  diocesan  and  local  had  done.  In 
both  cases  Providence  knew  how  to  carry  out  Its 
own  designs  in  spite  of  this  opposition  on  tlie  part 
of  good  men — the  opposition  which  is  always  the 
hardest  to  bear. 

Another  and  far  more  dangerous  trouble  now 
broke  out  in  the  midst  of  tlie  community  itself. 
It  was  one  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  in  a new 
undertaking  not  yet  running  smoothly  in  well- 
worn  grooves. 

The  Founder  was  obliged  to  bring  new  Brothers 
from  Rheims  to  Paris  on  account  of  the  increased 
labor  of  the  schools.  One  of  these — a man  of  un- 
usual aptitude  but  younger  in  his  vocation  than 
the  others — was  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  the 
house.  The  older  Brothers  were  exasperated  by 


what  seemed  to  them  a preference,  and  the  matter 
ended  by  two  of  them — the  best  among  the 
teachers — leaving  the  community.  The  heart  of 
the  Founder  bled  over  this  new  evidence  that 
the  true  spirit  of  his  work  had  not  yet  been  caught 
up ; but  it  was  all  important  that  no  such  principle 
as  that  of  awarding  positions  to  mere  age  in  relig- 
ion should  creep  into  the  new  society.  The  evil 
end  of  those  who  had  gone  forth  from  the  little 
community  gave  a prompt  confirmation  to  his 
method  of  ruling. 

On  another  occasion,  one  of  the  two  oldest 
Brothers  received  a legacy  in  his  own  name  from 
a dying  priest,  who  designed  it  expressly  for  the 
school.  But  the  poor  Brother  could  not  withstand 
the  temptation,  and  putting  his  companion  out  of 
doors  he  notified  Be  la  Salle  that  he  reserved  the 
school  and  the  legacy  entirelj^  to  himself.  Years 
later,  after  a lonely  life  of  avarice  and  ill-success, 
he  came  back  to  beg  with  remorse  for  his  re- 
admission into  what  was  now  a great  religious 
society  and  of  which  he  might  have  been,  had  he 
persevered  in  it,  almost  considered  a founder. 
But  it  was  too  late,  and  he  died  in  great  misery 
some  months  after  Be  la  Salle  himself. 

Overwork  and  sorrow  had  now  so  wrought  on 

\ already  overtaxed  strength  of  Be  la  Salle  that 
sick  unto  death.  His  aged  grandmother 
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came  to  see  him,  but  refusing  her  admission  to  his 
room  he  had  himself  dressed  and  carried  to  the 
parlor.  When  she  reproached  him  for  this  un- 
called for  severity,  he  reminded  her  that  he  was 
not  his  own  but  bound  to  give  in  all  things  an 
example  of  regularity  to  his  Brothers  in  religion  ; 
and  what  religious  life  could  there  be  unless 
there  was  some  provision  made  for  the  cloister 
which  removes  them  from  the  world  ? The  holy 
Founder  recovered,  but  long  after,  when  on  his 
deathbed,  he  came  back  on  the  necessity  of  separ- 
ating the  Brothers  from  the  world  and  its  spirit. 

VI.  The  Yeaes  of  Teial. 

Along  with  the  life  of  His  servant  God  was 
slowly  building  up  the  Institute  which  he  was  to 
leave  after  him.  Be  la  Salle  had  long  desired  to 
to  find  a Superior  for  the  entire  congregation 
among  the  Brothers  themselves.  For  this  purpose 
he  had  put  at  their  head  in  Paris  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  pious  of  their  number.  This  was 
Brother  L'Heureux,  whom  he  design  edraising  to 
the  priesthood.  But  he  had  proposed  as  man, 
while  God  was  disposing.  After  his  recovery  he 
went  to  Rheinis,  where  he  received  a letter  appris- 
ing him  of  the  sudden  illness  of  the  Brother  on 
whom  he  had  built  such  hopes.  Hastening  back, 
he  found  his  intended  successor  already  two  days 
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in  the  tomb.  He  saw  in  this  the  hand  of  Grod  ; 
and  henceforth  it  became  a rule  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  not  only  that  none  among 
themselves  should  ever  take  Orders,  but  also  that 
no  one  already  a priest  should  ever  be  admitted 
to  their  number.  Time  has  shown  the  divine 
wisdom  of  this  rule  ; besides  the  divisions  and 
jealousies  which  would  be  sure  to  arise,  there 
would  be  too  many  avenues  open  to  occupations 
less  self-denying  than  the  work  of  teaching  young 
boys. 

Great  trials,  however,  still  awaited  the  new  com- 
munity. A house  of  novitiate  had  been  opened 
in  Paris,  and  here  on  days  of  vacation  the 
Brothers,  worn  and  wearied  by  their  constant 
labors  in  the  schools,  came  to  take  repose  by  fol- 
lowing for  a day  the  rule  of  silence  and  prayer  of 
the  young  novices.  To  De  la  Salle  this  was  a 
paradise  on  earth,  and  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
community  grew  strong  and  vigorous.  The 
Brothers  were  careful,  however,  to  refuse  to  listen 
to  his  entreaties  that  they  should  choose  a new 
Superior  among  themselves.  The  twelve  oldest 
of  their  number  were  admitted  to  the  vows  of 
obedience  and  stability  in  the  new  society,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpose  for  which  God  had  called  them 
together  ; but  the  final  Constitutions  had  not  yet 
been  written. 
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In  the  year  1698 — ten  years  after  the  entrance 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  into  the  parish — the 
schools  of  St.  Sulpice  had  grown  from  a single 
large  hall  filled  with  a disorderly  crowd  of  two 
hundred  boys,  largely  occupied  in  the  neighboring 
woolen  factory  instead  of  at  their  studies,  to  four- 
teen classes  with  over  one  thousand  students ! To 
these  had  been  added  large  Sunday  Schools,  where 
for  three  hours  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
those  occupied  during  the  week  to  learn  useful 
things,  from  the  alphabet  up  to  practical  com- 
mercial calculations  and  mechanical  design  and 
surveying.  Blessed  de  la  Salle  himself  afterwards 
founded  a separate  boarding-school  for  the  com- 
mercial and  secondary  education,  and  at  the  request 
of  King  Louis  XIY,  he  took  charge  of  the  training  of 
fifty  young  Irish  students  who  had  followed  James 
II,  of  England  into  exile.  Still  later  he  accepted 
the  charge  of  a House  of  Correction.  The  Christ- 
ian Brothers  since  his  time,  as  occasion  has  de- 
manded, have  cheerfully  charged  themselves  with 
like  works  in  addition  to  their  prime  labor  of 
teaching  the  free  Christian  schools  of  the  Church 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

But  at  this  time  the  period  of  religious  storms 
was  rapidly  advancing  over  unfortunate  France  ; 
the  Jansenist  dissensions  were  beginning.  He 
who  signed  himself  “John  Baptist  de  la  Salle, 
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"Roman  priest,”  was  not  likely  to  be  led  a^vay 
from  the  side  of  the  Holy  See.  In  fact,  his  little 
congregation  formed,  until  the  Revolution,  a com- 
pact body  of  great  popular  power  against  the  new 
spirit.  This  is  all  the  more  striking  as  Canon 
Louis  de  la  Salle,  the  brother  of  the  Founder, 
became  for  a time  a leader  in  the  anti- papal 
party.  Here  was  again  the  hand  of  God  guiding 
those  whom  He  had  gathered  together  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  little  ones  of  Plis  flock.  To  this  day 
their  schools  are  centres  of  frequent  Communion 
— that  bulwark  of  practical  Christianity,  which 
Jansenism  did  so  much  to  break  down  ; and  the 
part  they  have  taken  in  the  great  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  called  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 
shows  the  continuance  of  the  spirit  of  their 
Founder. 

But  at  this  time  general  alarm  and  disquiet  were 
felt  ill  regard  to  quietism  and  false  systems  of 
prayer  and  piety.  Complaints,  partially  founded 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Brother  Director  of  the 
schools  in  Paris,  concerning  the  excessi're  penances 
practised  in  the  community,  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Archbishop.  He  at  once  appointed  one  of  his 
vicars-general  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  for 
a month  together  the  Brothers  were  cross-ex- 
amined every  week,  under  obligation  of  con- 
science, in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  their  Founder. 
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Nothing  was  learned  unfavorable  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  holiness  or  the  discretion  of  De  la 
Salle,  but  prejudice  had  done  its  work,  and  he 
was  abruptly  informed  that  he  was  no  longer  to 
consider  himself  superior  of  the  community  which 
owed  its  entire  existence  to  his  labors. 

He  submitted  without  a word  and  was  present 
with  the  Brothers  in  the  large  hall  of  the  commu- 
nity, when  the  newly-appointed  superior—  an 
unknown  ecclesiastic — arrived. 

The  Brothers  had  not  been  informed  of  tlie 
intended  change  and  were  thunderstruck  wlien  it 
was  announced.  With  one  voice  they  declared 
that  they  already  had  their  own  superior  and 
were  resolved  to  receive  no  other ; and  they 
appealed  to  the  Archbishop  in  person.  The  latter 
indeed,  had  the  right  to  dissolve  their  houses  in 
his  diocese,  since  they  had  as  yet  no  other  appro- 
bation than  his  own,  but  he  could  not  in  justice 
impose  on  these  men,  gathered  together  of  their 
own  free  will  for  a common  purpose,  a superior 
totally  unknown  to  them  and  strange  to  their 
work  and  its  spirit. 

The  Founder  himself  was  not  able  to  obtain 
their  consent  to  the  change,  and  at  last,  after 
much  painful  suffering  on  his  part,  the  affair  was 
allowed  to  drop,  and  he  remained  in  charge  of  the 
society  which  had  gi’own  up  with  himself.  This 
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was  perhaps  the  last  and  the  most  serious  of  the 
combats  which  the  new  society  was  forced  to 
wage,  however  unwillingly,  with  the  local  author- 
ities. It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  the 
Founder  that  its  final  approbation  was  obtained 
from  Rome,  but  it  was  already  recognized  as  a 
religious  congregation  having  its  own  spirit  and 
its  own  work  to  do,  and  not  to  be  lightly  tampered 
with  by  the  caprice  or  merely  human  judgments 
of  men. 

Some  years  later  another  attempt  to  destroy  the 
central  character  of  the  Institute  was  made. 
Powerful  influences  were  at  work  to  have  an  out- 
side priest  as  superior  in  each  house,  to  bind  the 
Brothers  of  each  separate  community  not  to  pass 
from  one  house  to  another,  and,  in  fact,  to  make 
each  community  independent  of  all  the  others. 
This  was  to  destroy  the  whole  plan  of  De  la  Salle, 
and,  as  we  can  now  see,  to  render  miserably  inef- 
ficient the  work  his  children  might  do  in  the 
- world.  God  did  not  allow  it ; and  we  still  have 
in  His  Church  the  strongly  organized  and  living 
religious  congregation  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

Yll.  The  Death  of  the  Saint. 

The  holy  Founder  had  long  wished  to  see  a 
Brother  at  the  head  of  his  society,  and  this  wish 
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was  now  granted.  Brother  Bartholomew  was 
elected  his  successor,  and  the  regular  course  of  an 
established  religious  congregation  began. 

Be  la  Salle  with  great  joy  made  himself  hence- 
forward the  least  in  the  community.  He  visited 
the  House  of  Correction,  from  which  unlikely  place 
he  sent  vocations  to  the  cloister  ; he  heard  confes- 
sions and  catechised  in  the  boarding  school  ; he 
prayed  and  fasted.  “Make  haste,  my  God!  I 
desire  Thee,”  was  ever  on  his  lips. 

The  year  1719  began,  and  at  the  approach  of 
Lent  the  Brothers  protested  against  his  observing 
the  rigid  fast,  from  which  his  age  exempted  him. 
But  it  was  only  when  the  order  of  obedience ' was 
given  him  that  he  could  be  persuaded.  Soon 
after  he  met  with  a painful  accident,  receiving  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head.  The  physician  who 
was  called  declared  there  was  no  hope  of  cure. 

“ Ah!  happy  tidings,  which  I have  been  waiting 
for  daily !’’  said  the  holy  man. 

However,  when  the  doctor  of  the  body  sus- 
pended his  treatment,  a higher  Physician  sudden- 
ly restored  for  a time  the  strength  of  the  Blessed 
Founder.  For  two  weeks  he  was  again  at  his 
occupations.  Then  he  fell  ill  again  and  thoHight 
to  die  on  the  feast  of  his  beloved  protector,  St. 
Joseph.  On  the  contrary,  on  that  day  he  was 
able  to  say  Mass  ; but  it  was  for  the  last  time. 


In  the  beginning  of  Holy  Week  a new  trial 
broke  over  him.  The  parish  priest  desired  to 
have  all  the  Brothers  and  their  pupils  assist  at  the 
solemn  ceremonies  in  his  own  church.  He  la 
Salle  refused  this,  which  would  have  been  a dan- 
^';erous  precedent  for  the  community  ; and  the 
incensed  Cure  succeeded  in  having  all  his  powers 
as  a priest  withdrawn  by  the  Bishop.  On  the 
following  day  he  paid  the  Founder  a visit,  to  see 
if  he  was  any  more  inclined  to  give  him  satisfac- 
tion. He  also  expected  some  natural  resentment. 
But  he  was  disconcerted  by  the  calm  smile  of  the 
old  man  who  had  long  since  resigned  himself  to 
all  earth’s  troubles. 

“ At  least,”  said  the  Cure  within  himself,  “he 
must  feel  some  trouble  at  the  thought  of  the  near 
approach  of  death.”  So  he  said  aloud  : “ Take 

heed,  you  are  about  to  die,  and  then  you  will 
have  to  appear  before  God.”  De  la  Salle  replied 
simply:  “I  know  it,  and  I am  submissive  to  His 
orders.  My  lot  is  in  His  hands.  May  His  will  be 
done !” 

The  Cure  was  much  touched,  and  expressed  his 
lively  regret  for  what  had  happened.  “ Only  what 
God  wishes  happens  to  me,”  said  the  other  com- 
forting him. 

Then  he  asked  the  Cure  to  bring  him  the  holy 
Viaticum.  This  was  done  on  the  following  day, 
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until  which  time  he  remained  rapt  in  prayer. 
When  the  procession  came  near  he  got  down  from 
his  bed  on  his  knees  to  receive  his  God  in  the 
Blessed  Eucharist,  On  Holy  Thursday  he  had 
Extreme  Unction  and  gave  his  last  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Brothers. 

“Dear  Brothers,  if  you  wish  to  keep  yourselves 
in  your  state  of  life  and  to  die  in  it,  never  have 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  world ; for  little 
by  little  you  will  learn  to  like  their  ways  of  acting, 
and  you  will  so  engage  yourselves  in  their  conver- 
sations that,  through  policy,  you  will  be  unable  to 
keep  yourselves  from  applauding  their  discourse, 
however  dangerous.  This  will  be  the  cause  of 
your  falling  into  unfaithfulness,  and  when  no 
longer  faithful  in  observing  your  Rules,  you  will 
become  disgusted  with  your  condition  and  at  last 
you  will  abandon  it.” 

At  two  in  the  morning  Brother  Bartholomew 
spoke  to  him  of  the  Blessed  Yirgin.  He  bright- 
ened at  that  loved  name. 

“Do  you  not  accept  with  joy  all  your  suffer- 
ings ?”  asked  the  Brother. 

“Yes,  in  all  things  I adore  God’s  conduct 
toward  me,’’  answered  the  dying  ISaint.  They 
were  his  last  words. 

In  the  early  morning,  after  a severe  agony,  he 
joined  his  hands  as  in  prayer  and  breathed  his 
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last.  The  day  was  doubly  devoted  to  the  Sacred 
Heart — it  was  the  First  Friday  of  the  month  and 
also  Grood  Friday,  the  7th  day  of  April,  1719. 
He  was  sixty-eight  years  old. 

As  he  was  borne  to  the  tomb,  all  the  people 
cried  out — “The  Saint  is  dead!’’  The  Church 
has  now  ratified  their  opinion  of  his  holiness. 
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V. 

THE  NOVITIATE. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  young  men  desirous 
of  entering  the  Brothers’  Novitiate,  do  not  know 
the  requirements,  or  how  and  where  to  apply  for 
admission.  For  the  benefit  of  such  we  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  prospectus  : 

The  Institute  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  which  has  its  Mother  House  at  27  Rue 
Oudinot,  Paris,  is  a religious  congregation,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  sanctification  of  its  members 
and  the  Christian  education  of  youth,  especially 
the  poor. 

The  Institute  was  founded  in  1680  by  the 
Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved as  a religious  congregation  by  our  Holy 
Father  Benedict  XIII.  in  the  Bull,  In  Afostolic..e 
Dignitatis  Solid,  given  on  the  7th  day  of  the 
calends  of  Februaiy,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1724, 
(January  26th,  1725.) 

The  establishments  conducted  by  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools  comprise  gratuitous  schools, 
orphanages,  reformatories,  art  and  agricultural 
schools,  normal  schools  for  lay-teachers,  and  so 
forth. 
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From  sixteen  to  twenty-five  is  the  most  appro- 
priate age  for  tlie  admission  of  candidates.  Edu- 
cated men  can  be  admitted  at  a more  advanced 
age. 

Boys  of  about  fourteen  are  admitted  in  the 
Preparatory  Novitiate,  to  test  their  vocations. 

The  qualities  indispensabl}^  required  in  those 
who  apply  for  admission  are:  1st.  Good  health 
and  fair  appearance.  2d.  A sound  judgment,  with 
the  abilit}^  to  make  the  required  studies.  3d.  Good 
character,  control  of  temper,  a docile  and  sociable 
disposition,  detachment  from  worldly  goods  and 
interests,  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  children,  and  one’s  own  perfection. 

The  principal  impediments  to  the  admission  of 
candidates  are : Illegitimacy;  bad  reputation  of 
the  family;  necessity  of  providing  for  parents ; any 
grave  and  apparent  deformity,  deafness,  or  bad 
sight;  inability  to  pay  debts  contracted  personally; 
obligation  to  discharge  the  duty  of  guardian,  or 
the  management  of  property;  condemnation  by 
civil  authority  for  some  misdemeanor. 

The  time  of  probation  is  tv-m  years. 

To  be  admitted  to  annual  vows  the  candidate 
should  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  should  have 
given  satisfactory  evidence  of  vocation  during  the 
two  years  of  his  probation. 

To  be  admitted  to  triennial  vows  the  candidate 
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must  be  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  five  years 
in  the  Institute. 

To  be  admitted  to  perpetual  vows  the  candidate 
must  be  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  eight  years 
in  the  Institute. 

Every  candidate  is  required,  on  entering  the 
Novitiate,  to  bring  with  him  the  following  papers: 
1st.  A letter  of  recommendation  from  his  pastor. 
2d.  His  baptismal  certificate,  od.  The  consent,  in 
writing,  of  his  parents,  if  he  is  a minor. 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  following  articles  : 

Six  linen  shirts,  four  undershirts,  four  pairs  of 
drawers,  twelve  handkerchiefs,  six  towels,  six 
pairs  of  socks,  two  or  three  complete  suits  of 
clothes,  of  which  one  is  to  be  black,  two  black 
neckties,  two  pairs  of  shoes. 

After  the  year  of  probation,  the  Institute  bears 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  subject,  both  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  as  also  the  expenses  neces- 
sary for  his  training  and  studies  ; but  it  reserves 
to  itself  the  right  of  requiring  his  withdrawal  for 
what  it  may  judge  sufficient  cause. 

If  a Brother  should  leave  the  congregation,  or 
be  expelled  from  it  (whether  he  has  vows  or  not), 
for  any  of  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  Rules,  he 
has  no  right  to,  and  cannot  legally  claim  either 
indemnity,  or  pension,  or  assistance  of  any  kind, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  position  in  the  Insti- 
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tute,  or  the  length  of  time  spent  in  it ; for  it  is 
well  understood  that  all  duties  are  to  be  accepted 
and  discharged  gratuitously,  through  a pure  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  our 
neighbor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  congregation  will  not 
make  any  claim  upon  him  for  expenses  occasioned 
by  his  studies,  training,  and  support. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  Institute.  Application  can  also 
be  made  to  the  Brother  Visitor  of  the  District,  or 
to  the  Brother  Director  of  the  Novitiate. 

PEEPAEATOEY  NOVITIATE. 

Novitiates  ot  the  Institute  in  this  country  have 
been  established  in  Amawalk,  'Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco. 

ddic  Preparatory  Novitiates  are  schools  annexed 
to  the  Novitiates  proper,  in  which  boys  about 
fourteen  years  of  age  are  received,  and  in  which 
tlie  course  of  studies  and  the  religious  exercises  are 
suited  to  their  age. 

Those  boys  only  whose  conduct  gives  signs  of 
vocation  can  be  promoted  to  the  Novitiate.  Ar- 
rangements for  their  board  are  made  with  their 
parents  or  guardians.  The  other  conditions  are 
the  same  as  those  for  postulants  to  the  Novitiate. 

All  extra  expenses  are  charged  to  parents  until 
the  candidates  enter  the  Novitiate. 
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VI. 

TRIDUUM  IN  NEW  YORK. 

1. — Desceiption.'^ 

The  Catholic  Church  has  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  taken  special  care  to  honor  those  of  her 
children,  who.  during  their  pilgrimage  here  below 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  kept  the  faith  and  died 
in  the  Lord.  She  holds  up  their  characters  in  a 
distinguished  manner,  that  the  people  as  they 
journey  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  life, 
may  look  to  them  as  Examples  and  shape  their 
actions  accordingly.  She  causes  their  praises  to 
be  chanted  in  soul-inspiring  strains,  and  their 
memories  to  be  perpetuated  iu  benediction. 

We  have  had  undeniable  evidence  of  this  during 
the  past  week.  On  November  13,  14,  and  15,  a 
Solemn  Triduum  in  honor  of  the  Beatification  of 
John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  Founder  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  was  held  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  Seldom  has  that  sacred  edifice  been 
the  scene  of  so  much  religious  pomp  and*  earnest- 
ness as  was  displayed  on  that  festive  occasion. 
During  the  exercises  each  day  the  church  was 
filled  to  repletion  with  crowds  of  people,  who 
thronged  the  aisles  and  gathered  close  up  to  the 
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Very  altar-rails,  intent  upon  pouring  out  the  pious 
whisperings  of  their  souls  in  prayerful  thanks- 
giving to  the  Almighty,  and  lionoring  that  blessed 
servant  of  Grod  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted 
to  the  amelioration  and  salvation  of  humanity. 
Pastors,  prelates,  nuns,  bishops,  and  archbishops 
joined  the  Brothers  in  making  it  an  event  worthy 
of  public  recognition.  The  whole  arrangement 
was  under  the  patronage  of  his  Grace,  the  most 
reverend  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  nothing 
was  left  undone  to  make  the  ceremonies  as  gor- 
geous and  imposing  as  possible. 

The  sanctuary  was  a poem  in  itself.  The  mag- 
nificent throne,  the  lofty  columns,  the  rich  carpets, 
the  tropical  plants,  the  liigh  marble  altar,  standing 
out  in  exquisite  proportions,  illumined  with 
numberless  tapers,*  the  celebrant  and  his  assistants 
robed  in  vestments  of  dazzling  gold,  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  iponsignori,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries,  clad  in  purple  cloth  of  varying 
tints,  clergymen  in  snowy  surplices  and  acoljdes 
in  crimson  cassocks,  all  gave  a brilliancy,  splendor, 
and  coloring  to  the  picture  which  undoubtedly 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  they  knelt  in 
profound  adoration,  and  tended  to  arouse  them  to 
increased  devotion.  The  choir,  too,  composed  of 
more  than  one  hundred  pupils  of  the  Brothers’ 
schools,  whose  voices  were  of  charming  sweetness, 
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assisted  by  the  mellow  tones  and  symphonioiis 
swells  of  the  grand  organ  and  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment of  fifty  pieces,  contributed  by  the  ren- 
dition of  Wiegand’s  Mass  of  St.  Joseph  at  the 
morning  service,  and  the  solemn  Gregorian  chant 
in  the  evening,  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  elevate  the  soul  to  the  ecstasy  of  a 
most  heavenly  contemplation. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  the  solemnities 
were  : The  Most  Rev.  Michael  Augustine  Corrigan, 
Archbishop  of  l^ew  York  ; the  Most  Rev. C. O’Brien, 
Archbishop  of  Halifax  ; the  Right  Rev.  Bishops 
Chatard,  of  Yincennes  ; Bradley,  of  Manchester  ; 
Wigger,  of  Newark;  O’Farrell,  of  Trenton;  Foie}", 
of  Detroit;  McNierney,  of  Albany;  Becker,  of  Wil- 
mington; O’Connor,  of  Omaha;  Conroy,  of  Curium, 
and  Keane,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University;  the 
Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Preston  and  Farley,  of  New  York, 
and  Doane,  of  Newark;  the  Rev,  Fathers  O’Far- 
rell, Lynch,  Daly,  Farrell,  Grady,  Gallagher,  Mc- 
Cabe, Kearney,  McGean,  Dougherty,  Cunnion, 
Creeden,  Clancy,  Murray,  Kean,  Salter,  Lavelle, 
McCloskey,  McMahon,  Kiely,  O’Hare,  Grennan, 
Donnelly,  McDonnell,  Edwards,  Brandt,  Rigney, 
Elliott,  C.  S.  P.,  F.  Robert,  C.  P.,  and  upwards  of 
two  hundred  others  from  New  York  and  the  adja- 
cent dioceses.  Within  the  chancel  were  also  seated 
several  of  the  principal  Brothers  of  the  United 
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States,  clothed  in  the  sombre  habiliments  of  their 
order.  In  the  body  of  the  church  were  more 
than  two  hundred  Brothers  from  different  parts 
of  the  State.  It  was,  indeed,  a grand  sight, 
which  filled  the  heart  of  every  Catholic  present 
with  laudable  pride  and  pleasure;  It  was  a fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  noble  son  of  the 
Church  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of 
youth  and  Christian  education.  Such  a life  de- 
served to  be  commemorated,  in  which  the  glory  of 
God  was  procured  not  only  in  the  practice  of  the 
most  heroic  virtues,  but  likewise  in  the'  benefits 
which  mankind  have  derived  therefrom.  His  was 
a glorious  mission.  In  its  accomplishment,  or, 
rather,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  its  perpetua- 
tion, De  La  Salle  proved  a real  benefactor  of  so- 
ciety. The  good  works  which  men  do  are  not 
interred  with  their  bones.  They  live  after  them. 
When  the  voices  of  holy  men  are  hushed  in  the 
silence  of  death,  their  deeds  are  kept  in  lasting 
remembrance.  They  assume  new  and  vast  pro- 
portions, and  spread  their  influences  farther  and 
wider.  So  it  was  with  Blessed  De  La  Salle. 
While  he  lived  he  labored  zealously  for  Christ, 
The  work  inaugurated  by  him  was  not  ephemeral. 
It  aimed  at  the  basis  of  society.  It  touched  the 
mainspring  of  civilization,  and  took  deep  root 
among  the  masses.  It  developed  their  powers 
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and  strengthened  their  hopes.  It  thereby  became 
destined  to  live  down  the  ages.  For  two  hundred 
and  more  years  this  work  has  been  going  on.  The 
spirit  of  De  La  Salle  has  been  living  and  operating 
through  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Christian 
Brothers  who  have  since  his  time  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  Even 
to-day  in  our  own  land  the  question  of  Christian  ed- 
ucation has  loomed  up  as  the  paramount  question 
of  the  hour,  and  our  destiny  as  a civilized  nation 
depends  upon  its  solution.  The  eyes  of  the  people 
are  centered  upon  the  Christian  Brothers.  The}^ 
recognize  in  their  institution  the  excellence  of  a 
system  which  has  for  its  object  the  combined  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  heart  in  the  child.  They 
see  the  dangers  arising  from  secularism  in  educa- 
tion. They  apprehend  the  efforts  of  infidelity. 
They  feel  that  the  Christian  schools  are  the  only 
safeguard,  the  efficacious  means  to  render  them 
abortive.  Hence  they  wish  the  good  begun  by 
Blessed  De  La  Salle  to  continue  through  his 
disciples. 


II. — Programme. 


TUESDAY  AT  10  A.  M.— SOLEMN  MASS. 

Celebrant. — Most  Reverend  C.  O’Erien,  P.  D., 
Archbishop  of  Halifax. 

As.sistant  Priest. — Reverend  M.  C.  O’Fareell 

Deacon. — Reverend  W.  .T.  B.  Daly. 

Preacher. — Right  Reverend  Francis  Silas  Chatard,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Uiiicennes. 

TUESDAY  AT  8 P.  M.— SOLEMN  YESPERS. 

Celebrant. — Right  Reverend  Denis  M.  Bradley,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Chanters  i Parrell,  .T,  .J.  Grady, 

( J.  J.  Gallagher,  P.  F.  McCabe, 

Preacher. — Reverend  Walter  Elliott,  C.  S.  P. 

WEDNESDAY  AT  10  A.  If.— SOLEMN  MASS. 

Celebrant. — Right  Reverend  AVinand  Michael  Wigger,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Newark. 

Assistant  Priest. — Reverend  John  Kearney. 

Deacon. — Reverend  James  H.  McGean. 

Sub-Deacon. — Reverend  James  J.  Dougherty. 

Preacher.— Right  Reverend  Michael  J.  O’Farrell,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  Trenton. 
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WEDNESDAY  AT  8 P.  M.— SOLEMN  VESPERS. 

Gelehrant. — Right  Reverend  John  S Foley,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Detroit. 

Chanters  ( Reverends  M.  A.  Cunnion,  J.  B.  Creeden, 

( A.  J.  Clancey,  L.  J.  Murray, 

Preacher. — Reverend  Robert  S.  Dewey,  S.  J. 

THURSDAY  AT  10  A.  M.— SOLEMN  MASS. 

Cekhrant. — Right  Reverend  Francis  McNeirny,  D D., 
Bishop  of  Albany. 

As.’svifa.nt  Priest— V^ry  Reverend  Monsignor  John  M.  Farley, 
Deacon. — Reverend  John  J.  Kean. 

Sub-Deacon. — Reverend  J.  B.  Salter. 

Preacher. — Right  Reverend  John  J.  Keane,  D.  D., 
Rector,  Catholic  University. 

THURSDAY  AT  8 P.  M.— SOLEMN  VESPERS. 


Celebrant — Most  Reverend  Michael  Augustine  Corrigan,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  New  York. 


Assistant  Priest — Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Thomas  S.  Preston,  V.  G. 


Deacons  of  Honor. — Reverend  A.  J.  Donnelly, 
Reverend  John  Edwards. 


Chanters. 


Reverends  J.  H.  Bigley, 
R.  J.  Keefe, 


W.  E.  Degnan,  D.  D., 
J.  C.  Rigney. 


Preacher. — Reverend  F.  Robert,  C.  P. 


III. — Sermon  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  Sila^ 
Chatard,  1).  D.,  Bishop  of  Vincennes. 


From  Report  of  tlie  Freeman's  Journal: 

The  occasion  which  has  called  us  together  to 
day,  dearly-beloved  friends,  is  certainly  not  an 
ordinary  one.  It  is  good  for  us  that  we  should 
have,  from  time  to  time,  some  extraordinary  cir-  ’ 
cnmstances  that  will  rouse  us  and  take  us  out  oi 
the  routine,  which  is  to  a certain  extent,  and  a 
great  extent,  the  death  of  all  spirituality.  We 
are  fiivino;  thanks  to  God  for  the  exaltation  of  a 
great  servant ; one  who,  rising  above  the  level  of 
his  follownien,  reached  the  hight  of  sanctity  ; one 
who  accomplished  a great  and  lasting  work.  It 
is  distinctive  of  God’s  chosen  ones  that  their 
work  should  be  great  because  it  is  done  for  Him, 
and  lasting  because  His  blessing  is  upon  it.  “J^o 
de/ji  VOS  et  pos'id  nt  eatis  et  frudum  afferatis,  et 
frudus  vester  maneat — I have  chosen  you  and 
placed  you  in  the  world  that  you  go  and  produce 
fruit,  and  that  the  fruit  may  remain.” 

It  will  aid  us  to  appreciate  what  we  celebrate, 
if  we  consider  : 

Firstlju — What  the  Church  has  done  in  the 
Beatification  of  Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle. 

Secondly. — His  life, 
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Thirdly. — The  nature  and  importance  of  his 
work. 

Fourthly. — Its  results. 

The  decree  of  Beatification  is  not  the  pronounc- 
ing of  a dogma  of  faith — it  is-  a judgment  based 
on  the  firmest  ground  and  made  with  the  greatest 
deliberation  and  caution  ; and  it  would  be  insub- 
ordinate and  rash  to  refuse  to  accept  it,  because 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  with  the  Church,  guides 
her  action  in  all  prudential  matters,  in  a special 
way,  without,  however,  warranting  impossibility 
of  error  where  precaution  and  care  are  disre- 
garded, and  false  facts  presented. 

Hence,  caution  and  delay  are  characteristics  of 
the  Church  in  her  acts.  In  beatifying  one  of  her 
children  she  is  careful  not  to  be  swayed  by  popu- 
lar feeling  ; she  takes  time  ; bids  her  representa- 
tives take  evidence  most  minutely — puts  it  by  for 
future  days,  when  calmness  will  have  succeeded 
excitement.  She  next,  as  it  were,  calls  the  serv- 
ant of  God  before  her  tribunal,  and  endeavors  to 
find  out  whether  his  virtue  has  been  above  the 
ordinary  standard  of  excellence— whether  it  has 
been  in  every  respect  so — heroic  in  grade.  Should 
this  not  be  demonstrated,  the  matter  goes  no 
farther.  When  the  heroic  degree  of  virtue  has 
been  shown,  she  waits  to  see  if  God  will  put  His 
^eal  of  approbation  upon  it  by  miraculous  events. 
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Some  may  ask  are  such  events  possible  ? A fact 
is  the  best  answer  to  an  objection,  and  I answer 
therefore  by  facts.  On  the  octave  of  the  feast  of 
the  Assumption  of  this  year  at  Lourdes,  there 
occurred  a series  of  such  miracles,  that  hardly 
since  Christ  walked  in  Judea  has  the  like  been 
heard  of.  As  many  as  time  and  circumstances 
permitted  were  examined  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. One  of  the  persons  cured,  Celeste  Meriel,  a 
married  woman,  had  been  struck  with  paralysis 
from  apoplexy  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child  ; a 
second  stroke  deprived  her  of  speech  ; a third 
afiliction,  an  inflammation  of  the  ear,  destroyed 
her  hearing.  On  that  day,  this  woman  was  healed 
of  all  her  maladies  through  three  distinct  miracles. 
I myself  have  published  the  details  and  testimo- 
nials of  a miracle  which  took  place  in  Belgium, 
w'liich  I went  thither  to  examine  carefully.  A 
man  had  his  leg  broken  by  the  fall  of  a tree,  both 
bones  below  the  knee  being  fractured,  with  an 
external  wound  suppurating  and  allowing  the 
broken  ends  of  the  bone  to  be  seen.  He  had 
been  in  this  state  for  seven  years.  On  the  7th 
of  April,  1875,  the  bones  being  in  this  same  con- 
dition, so  that  the  foot  could  be  turned  around, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  be  bent  at  an  angle 
to  the  portion  below  the  knee,  he  was  instantly 
cured  at  Oostakker,  near  Ghent,  while  piaying  at 
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the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  ; left  there  his 
crutches  ; and  was  seen  walking  about  that  even- 
ing in  his  native  village,  Jabbeke,  by  two  hundred 
people.  Such  facts  the  Church  requires  for  a 
judgment  in  order  to  beatify  or  declare  blessed  a 
servant  of  Grod.  Two  such  facts  were  wrought  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Blessed  de  la  Salle,  exam- 
ined by  the  Cardinals,  Prelates,  theologians  and 
experts  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  ; and 
a final  decision  was  given  only  after  long  and 
mature  examination,  and  after  hearing  all  objec- 
tions from  the  learned  ecclesiastic  officially  ap- 
pointed to  oppose  everything  in  favor  of  the  beat- 
ification, the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  presiding. 

The  life  of  the  Saint  was  next  dwelt  on  ; and  then 
his  works — the  Christian  education  of  the  children 
of  the  people,  his  inauguration  of  Sunday  schools, 
his  elementary  teaching  of  the  truths  of  faith  in 
the  Sunday  school  undoubtedly  of  great  value. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  St.  Joseph 
Calasanctius  devoted  himself  and  his  Order  to  the 
instruction  of  children  of  the  -people,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  John  Baptist  de  la 
Salle  did  the  same  by  means  of  the  Sunday  school. 
The  work  of  Robert  Raikes,  certainly  very  praise- 
worthy, began  a century  later  in  England.  The 
work  of  the  English  Sunday  school  has  been  re- 
cognized as  imperfect  by  the  leading  authorities  of 
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the  Church  of  England.  The  Lamheth  Evangelical 
of  last  July,  issued  by  the  assembled  Bishops  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
declares  it  was  necessary  to  supplement  the  Sun- 
day school  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 
The  Board  of  Royal  Commissioners  of  Education, 
wliich  met  last  August  in  London,  by  a vote  of  16 
ayes  to  1 nays,  resolved  : 

First : that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
all  children  should  receive  religious  and  moral 
training. 

Second  : that  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  such  religious  and  moral  training 
can  he  amply  provided  otherwise  than  through  the 
medium  of  elementary  schools. 

What  it  has  taken  the  Anglican  Bishops  and 
the  Board  of  Royal  Commissioners  so  long  to  dis- 
cover, the  Blessed  John  Baptist  cle  La  Salle  and 
his  Brothers  of  the  Christian  schools,  through  the 
inspiration  of  a living  faith,  saw  in  the  beginning. 
To  that  they  consecrated  their  lives;  the  element- 
ary teaching  of  religion  in  the  daily  schools  is  and 
has  been  their  constant  occupation.  From  them 
that  spirit  has  extended  to  the  whole  Catholic 
body,  and  the  irresistible  movement  to  have  Cath- 
olic schools  has  culminated  in  the  Decree  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  recognized  by 
Rome  and  given  by  the  Holy  See  as  our  law  of 
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action;  it  makes  the  neglect  of  having  a Cathohc 
school,  when  the  Bishop  judges  it  necessary,  a 
ground  for  removal  of  the  rector  from  the  charge 
of  a church.  It  is  conscientious  conviction  that 
makes  us  so  act,  not  hostility  to  the  public  schools. 
They  do  much  for  secular  education,  and  justly 
claim  admiration,  but  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
They  do  not  recognize  that  man  is  made  for  Grod 
and  eternity.  Their  education  is  only  for  the 
world,  and  therefore  lamentably  defective. 

In  this  matter  of  public  education  we  have 
reason  to  complain  ; but  we  bear  our  ills  very 
patiently,  and  suffer  wrong  without  resentment. 
I say  suffer,  because  we  are  heavily  taxed  by  the 
State.  The  Catholic  schools  supported  by  us  edu- 
cate 600,000  children,  and  at  a moderate  compu- 
tation of  fifteen  dollars  per  child,  save  the  State 
$9,000,000  per  year.  That  amount  should  be 
justly  returned  to  us.  We  lay  public  claim  to  it, 
and  will  agitate  the  question  till  our  people,  natur- 
ally desirous  of  wronging  none,  will  see  the  justice 
of  our  demand  and  relieve  us,  we  trust,  of  a veiy 
heavy  burden.  The  discourse  closed  with  words  of 
eulogy  for  the  Brothers,  who  should  have  ever 
before  their  eyes  the  bright  example  of  their  holy 
Founder,  that,  doing  as  he  has  done,  like  him,  they 
might  shine  like  stars  for  all  eternity. 
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IV. — Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Elliott, C.S.P. 

I think  that  I have  been  chosen  to  address  you 
this  evening,  my  brethren,  because  1 am  a Chris- 
tian Brothers’  boy.  When  the  Brother  Visitor 
asked  me  to  preach  ihis  sermon  he  knew  that  I 
loved  his  community,  and  he  trusted  that  affection 
and  sympathy  would  give  me  a warmth  of  feeling 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  lack  of  eloquence. 
And  I,  too,  have  the  same  hope;  fori  have  enough 
of  admiration  for  the  Brothers  and  enough  of  grat- 
itude towards  them  to  make  an  eloquent  discourse, 
if  those  qualities  alone  could  suffice  to  do  so. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I was  a little  boy 
attending  their  school.  It  was  made  up  of  pretty 
rough  material,  for  we  were,  almost  all  of  us,  chil- 
dren of  the  emigrants  who  were  driven  into  this 
country  by  oppression  and  famine.  The  Brothers 
proved  themselves  competent  to  manage  us;  not 
only  to  instruct  us,  but  I might  almost  say  to 
civilize  us.  They  knew  how  to  teach,  and  they 
taught  us  well.  Their  system  was  intelligent,  their 
discipline  strict — almost  military — their  affection  for 
us  deep  and  religious.  When  I went  to  college  I 
found  that  although  I had  been  a lazy  boy,  and 
dull  enough,  they  had  fitted  me  for  a place  be- 
yond what  my  years  and  time  at  school  would 
have  Ctilied  for. 
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But  of  course  I love  them  best  for  the  Christian 
doctrine  course  they  gave  me.  No  word  describes 
it  so  well  as  the  word  “thorough.”  It  was  given 
us  by  men  who  knew  well  what  they  taught,  and 
had  the  gift  of  teaching  intelligently.  It  embraced 
a full  summary  of  the  whole  dogmatic  system  of 
Christian  truth;  a practical,  wmi’king  knowledge 
of  Christian  morality;  much  ecclesiastical  history, 
especially  concerning  the  early  and  heroic  age  of 
the  church  and  the  acts  of  the  martyrs;  together 
with  a wonderfully  full  equipment  of  controversial 
matter.  When,  in  after  years,  I swung  off  into 
the  world  and  was  beset  with  its  false  maxims, 
the  Brothers’  maxims  held  me  fast  in  the  true  re- 
ligion. This  had  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with 
keeping  alive  in  me  the  elements  of  divine  faith. 
T have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  the 
fact  that  I spent  those  years  of  my  boyhood  in  the 
Brothers’  school  has  been  the  main  reason  why  I 
have  remained  a Catholic  and  have  valid  hopes 
of  finally  saving  my  soul.  I will  also  bear  testi- 
mony that  in  the  study  of  theology  in  later  years, 
and  in  acquiring  the  principles  of  Christian  perfec- 
tion, their  instruction  laid  the_  foundation  for  my 
whole  course,  or,  rather,  gave  to  my  mind  distinct 
outlines  which  had  but  to  be  completed  and  filled 
out  in  a more  elaborate  course  of  study. 

I sincerely  hope  that  all  the  Brothers  to-day  are 
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as  good  men  and  as  competent  teachers  as  were 
those  who  taught  our  school.  I have  known  many 
and  various  communities  of  religious  men  and 
women  since  then,  but  I must  say  that  the  Brothers 
of  our  school  were  the  most  austerely  religious  I 
ha\e  ever  known.  Yet  they  were  not  gloomy,  and 
they  were  anything  but  womanish.  Their  poverty 
gave  them  an  air  of  independence,  their  self- 
restraint  made  them  manly,  their  obedience  gave 
them  at  one  of  liberty.  These  are  virtues  at  once 
natural  and  supernatural,  and  in  our  teachers  they 
were  sanctified  by  an  intelligent  piety  which  ele- 
vated them  to  what  I have  ever  thought  was  an 
extremely  high  state  of  religious  jDerfection.  Every 
time  in  my  life  that  I have  seen  men  and  women 
quite  devoted  to  God,  they  seemed  like  our 
Brothers.  If  I wished  to  emphasize  any  quality 
in  them  it  would  be  their  manliness.  They  were 
courageous,  generous,  honorable  men,  and  their 
influence  was  all  bent  on  making  us  manly  Cath- 
olics. It  may  be  said  that  the  tender  memories  of 
youth  influence  my  judgment,  and  that  our  school 
was  exceptionally  favored.  Well,  I state  the  im- 
pressions I have  always  had,  and  I am  full  sure 
that  many  thousands  of  Catholic  men  in  America 
would  give  testimony  of  the  Brothers’  schools 
which  they  attended  tallying  substantially  with 
my  own. 
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And  this  is  just  as  it  sliould  be;  for  the  Brother 
of  the  Christian  schools  stands  for  the  parent,  who 
is  Nature’s  great  high  priest.  It  is  as  the  delegate 
of  the  parent  that  the  teacher  obtains  his  primary 
sanction.  The  parent  is  Grod’s  vicar  to  the  child. 
His  jurisdiction  is  divine,  and  his  appointment  is 
direct  and  inalienable.  He  is  the  exponent  of  all 
the  truths  and  virtues  of  the  religion  of  Nature, 
and  his  hom^  is  the  sanctuary  of  that  sacred  man- 
hood which  goes  before  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Christian.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  the  divine  destiny  of  man, 
the  dignity  and  the  supremacy  of  conscience,  the 
beauty  of  virtue  and  the  hatefulness  of  vice, — 
prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  and  temperance, — in 
a word,  all  that  makes  for  the  nobility  of  human 
nature  in  its  manliness,  the  integrity  of  the  citizen, 
the  fidelity  of  the  friend,  have  the  parent  for  their 
custodian  and  teacher. 

The  original  vicar  of  God,  the  one  who  stands 
first  between  God  and  man,  is  the  parent.  And 
the  parent  delegates  his  most  sacred  rights  to  the 
Christian  Brother.  Upon  the  Brother's  brow  the 
Father  places  his  consecrated  hand,  and  says: 
“Receive  the  dignity  of  a father,  and  be  filled 
with  the  unction  of  his  love.’'  About  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Christian  Brother  the  child’s  very 
mother  wraps  the  mantel  of  her  maternal  office : 
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“Receive  from  my  mother’s  heart  the  tender  love 
that  sanctifies  the  bond  between  me  and  my  child.” 
Oh,  what  a man  he  should  he  to  be  thus  invested 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  Nature’s  highest  and 
lioliest  office  ! How  noble,  pure,  'generous,  coura- 
geous, loving,  he  should  be  in  his  dealing  with  the 
hoys  of  his  school,  since  the  most  sacred  of  human 
functions  are  delegated  to  him.  How  disinterested 
he  should  be,  and  how  manly  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  And  so,  indeed,  the  Brothers  are.  I 
have  sometimes  heard  objections  made  against 
this  or  that  particular  Brother  or  particular 
Brothers’  school ; but  I never  heard  it  said  that 
they  were  wanting  in  manliness. 

But  the  Christian  Brother  is  more  than  the 
representative  of  the  parent.  He  represents  the 
Catholic  Church;  or,  rather,  I should  say  that  he 
stands  for  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  supernatural  order  of  God’s  Prov- 
idence. And  this  is  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  child ; for  he  is  destined  to  be  more  than 
man,  more  than  all  human  perfection  can  make 
him.  All  that  our  parents,  all  that  the  highest 
natural  influences,  can  bestow  on  us  can  never 
satisfy  us.  Nature  does  not  content  itself  Man 
craves  the  divine.  There  is  a deep-seated  discon- 
tent in  our  souls  which  can  never  be  relieved  by 
anything  short  of  our  union  with  God  in  a state 
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far  above  the  natural.  That  state  is  the  state  of 
Divine  Sonship.  “Behold’ what  manner  of  char- 
ity the  Father  hath  bestowed  on  us, ’’says  St.John, 
“that  we  should  be  called  and  should  be  the  sons 
of  God.”  Tt  is  in  order  to  make  us  sons  of  Go'd, 
uniting  us  to  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  a most 
intimate  union  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been  established.  Her  doctrines  are  the  wisdom 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  elevated  far  above  the  scope  of 
man’s  natural  faculties,  and  her  virtues  are  qual- 
ities which  by  nature  belong  only  to  God,  but  are 
infused  into  our  souls  by  that  supernatural  and 
sacramental  contact  with  the  divine  person  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  is  the  life  of  the  Christian. 

To  teach  children  this  heavenly  doctrine  and  to 
habituate  them  to  the  practice  of  these  supernat- 
ural virtues  the  Christian  Brother  is  set  apart 
from  men  by  his  interior  vocation.  He  is  called 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ; his  heart  is  stirred  by  yearn- 
ings after  Christian  perfection,  and  set  on  fire  with 
zeal  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  people  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Then,  after  long 
and  careful  trial,  the  Church  lays  her  hand  upon 
his  brow  and  bids  him  receive  her  authority  to 
teach,  and  prays  that  he  may  be  informed  with  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  he  may  be  a 
competent  exponent  of  so  lofty  a dispensation  he 
gives  up  the  world,  gives  up  hi^  right  to  marry. 
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renounces  his  name,  his  right  to  enjoy  the  owner- 
ship of  this  world’s  goods,  his  freedom  to  choose 
and  decide  for  himself  in  his  daily  life. 

To  him  thus  consecrated  by  the  inner  and  outer 
call  of  God  the  Catholic  Church  commits  the  in- 
struction of  her  children.  To  him  she  gives  the 
church  of  the  future. 

And  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  an  instant  that 
the  school  forms  the  man  and  forms  the  Christian. 
The  length  of  time  devoted  to  it,  the  strictness  of 
the  obedience  required,  the  tender  age  of  the 
scholars,  all  place  the  child  in  the  power  of  the 
teacher  of  the  school.  Instruction  daily  imparted 
by  one  invested  with  the  aiithority  of  both  home 
and  church  cannot  help  but  shape  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil,  and  man  is  an  intelligent  being. 
What  moulds  his  thinking  faculty  forms  the  man. 
There  he  learns  to  love,  to  choose  from  history 
his  models  for  after  life.  There  his  memory  is 
stored  with  the  maxims  of  religion  as  well  as  with 
the  means  of  instructing  and  entertaining  himself 
after  leaving  school.  At  school  ambition  is 
aroused,  and  the  spirit  of  emulation  awakened 
into  activity.  There  the  most  enduring  friend- 
ships are  formed.  The  school  is  the  apprentice- 
ship of  life,  in  which  by  study,  instruction,  ex- 
ample, correction,  emulation,  friendships,  the  char- 
acter is  gradually  developed,  you  might  almost 
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say  created.  And  of  this  formative  process,  this 
period  of  germination,  growing,  ripening  influ- 
ences, the  teacher  is  the  very  atmosphere.  The 
Brother  breathes  into  the  lives  of  his  boys  their 
brightness  and  fragrance.  He  is  ever  in  contact — 
immediate,  powerful,  and  loving — with  their  souls, 
his  form  ever  before  their  eyes,  his  voice  ever  in 
their  ears.  The  Brother  forms  the  man  and  the 
Christian  in  his  school,  and  provides  for  the  church 
of  the  future. 

What  a dignity!  What  a noble  vocation!  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  I should  rightly  interpret  the 
message  of  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  to  his  commu- 
nity, it  would  be  that  they  should  appreciate  the 
favor  done  them  by  the  Hoi}’  Spirit  in  making 
them  Christian  Brothers.  Tt  would  be  an  exhorta- 
tion to  manliness  and  to  the  courageous  self- 
restraint  of  the  ascetical  life.  Let  us  beg  Grod, 
through  our  Saint’s  intercession,  that  the  Brothers 
may  one  and  all  abound  with  that  vigorous, 
manly,  and  enlightened  Christian  piety  whicli 
the  high  aim  of  their  vocation  so  imperatively 
demands,  and  which  its  graces  will  enable  them 
to  obtain. 
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Y. — Seemon  or  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O’Farrbll.* 


Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  O’Farrell,  bishop  of  Trenton, 
taking  as  liis  text  these  words : “ And  Jesus 

increased  in  wisdom,  in  age,  and  in  grace  before 
God  and  man,^^  (Luke  II,  52),  preached  as 
follows  : 

Jesus  Christ  is  the  model  for  all  Christians,  His  life 
is  the  one  which  all  should  strive  to  imitate,  He  is 
the  end  which  we  must  all  try  to  attain.  He  is  also 
the  means  by  which  we  can  attain  that  end.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  give  life  and  light  to  the  world.’ 
‘ The  nations  that  sat  in  darkness  saw  a great  light 
and  those  who  were  in  the  shadow  of  death  received 
the  light.’  Although  he  came  when  the  world  was 
at  the  highest  point  of  pagan  civilization,  when  hu- 
man genius  had  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  that  it  was  supposed  capable  of  attain- 
ing in  the  age  of  light,  pre-eminently  the  age  of 
light,  as  the  world  understood  it,  it  was  still  the 
age  of  darkness,  and  the  nations  sat  in  the  very 
shadow  of  death.  Christ  came  to  be  the  light  of 
the  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  and  in  giv- 
ing light  He  also  gave  them  life,  for  the  light  was 
the  life  of  man,  and  He  was  the  true  light  that 
enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 

*As  reported  in  the  New  York  CuiKolic  Neios.  - 
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world.  To  Him,  tlierefore,  we  must  look  up  as 
our  model  in  all  perfection  and  from  Him  we  must 
date  all  true  progress,  and  true  growth.  He  ‘in- 
creased in  wisdom,  and  in  grace,’  and  He  laid 
down  the  law  for  all  his  followers  of  all  times, 
that  they  too  must  increase  as  He  himself  in- 
creased in  knowledge  and  in  grace. 

To  the  young  especially,  my  dear  brethren, 
those  words  most  apply  ; for  growth  is  necessary 
to  them,  and  the  years  beginning  must  look  to 
the  growth  that  the  Lord  has  appointed  to  them, 
and  that  growth  must  come  in  the  twofold  way — 
in  wisdom  and  in  grace — that  they  may  be  like  to 
their  Master,  It  seems  to  me  that  our  Lord  gave 
tliis  as  an  especial  command  to  the  young,  when 
He  addressed  His  disciples  and  told  them  to  suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  Him.  It  was 
that  they  might  make  themselves  like  Him  and 
grow  in  wisdom  and  in  grace.  That  law  of  growth 
was  that  which  Our  Blessed  ,Lord  gave  to  His 
Church,  and  it  is  by  developing  that  law  that 
the  Church  has  redeemed  the  world. 

It  is  to  that  growth,  my  dear  friends,  that  I 
call  your  attention  to-day.  We  are  gathered 
here  to  celebrate  the  glorious  triumph  of  the 
Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle.  We  are 
going  to  commemorate  him,  not  as  a hero  who 
conquered  the  world,  not  as  a man  who  rose  upon 
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the  ruins  of  countries  by  physical  power,  by  diplo- 
macy or  by  other  qualities,  but  as  a man  who 
sought  in  tlie  paths  of  peace  to  follow  and 
imitate  his  Master,  and' to  bring  the  jmung  to  that 
Master  in  a way  that  He  most  desired  to  bring  tliem 
to  Him,  in  order  that  they  might  grow  in  wisdom 
and  in  grace  before  God  and  man.  The  mission 
of  the  Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  was  simply 
the  carrying  out  of  the  words  of  Our  Blessed  Re- 
deemer : “ Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 

me  bring  them  to  Me  and  make  them  like  to 
Me  ; bring  them  to  Me  that  they  may  grow  up 
with  Me  and  grow  as  I grow  in  wisdom,  in  age, 
and  in  grace  before  God  and  man. 

The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  as  Christ 
is  the  light  of  the  world  the  Church  must  also  be 
the  light  of  the  world,  for  Christ  came  to  give  light 
and  life  to  men.  His  Church  is  His  body  through 
which  He  communicates  this  life  and  this  light. 
It  is  she  who  must  take  the  dead  bodies  of  nations 
and  gather  up  the  corpses  of  the  pagan  nations 
and  pour  into  them  fresh  streams  of  life.  It  is  she 
who  must  take  the  darkened  intellects  of  the 
nations  and  pour  into  them  some  of  the  rays  of  the 
Divine  light  that  came  down  from  her  master  and 
her  spouse.  These  have  been  the  marks  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  we  can  indicate  with  the 
very  same  marks  to-day  that  what  she  did  in  the 
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past  she  is  doing  now,  for  as  Christ  was  yesterday, 
is  to-day,  and  shall  be  forever  always  the  same, 
the  Church  must  have  always  the  same  spirit.  She 
must  have  been  in  the  past  intimate  with  His  light 
and  with  His  life.  She  must  have  that  same  light 
and  life  to-day.  She  came  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
light  shed  upon  the  world  by  pagan  civilization. 
She  came  when  man's  intellect  seemed  to 
have  attained  its  highest  growth,  yet  she  at 
once  proclaimed  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
was  failing  before  Grod  ; she  came  -with  her 
wisdom  which  the  world  deemed  folly.  She  gave 
the  light  and  life  to  man ; and  through  all  the 
ages  she  faithfully  carried  this  wisdom  through 
her  death  and  life  struggle  for  300  years,  when 
she  poured  out  her  blood  in  torrents  for  the  truth 
of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  when  her  children  came 
forth  to  die  for  the  truth. 

After  three  hundred  years,  just  as  the  Saviour 
had  arisen,  she  arose  from  the  grave  ; she  came  u}) 
from  the  catacombs  with  new  marks  and  full  of 
life  and  energy.  She  then  went  on  the  missions 
confided  to  her.  She  at  once  taught  the  nations 
the  truth  upon  which  all  progress  is  based.  She 
laid  down  the  law  for  the  family;  she  reconsidered 
domestic  relations;  she  raised  up  fallen  liumanit}-; 
she  found  man  lying  on  the  roadside  wounded 
and  dying  and  she  raised  him  up  into  her  arms 
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and  healed  his  wounds  and  restored  him  to  a 
new  life  and  untried  energy. 

She  made  woman  no  longer  a slave,  but  the 
helpmate  of  man,  and  gave  her  a position  such 
as  the  world  had  never  dreamed  of;  she  gave  her 
so  grand  a character  that  the  Christian  wife  and 
Christian  mother  have  become  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  She  made  men  realize 
that  they  were  brothers  in  God.  She  raised  up 
the  poor  slaves ; she  sent  her  ministers  among 
them  to  teach  the  true  doctrine,  the  life  and  the 
light,  and  so  she  made  the  world  grow,  and  true 
progress  only  began  with  her.  Christ  is  the  model 
to  which  every  mind  should  aspire.  He  Is  the 
perfect  model  that  we  should  strive  to  imitate. 
The  Church  ever  holds  up  to  us  elevated  standards 
of  thought  and  action  ; and  when  her  children 
aimed  to  soar  aloft  in  the  highest  regions  of 
thought,  she  encouraged  them,  she  lifted  them  and 
raised  them  up  by  her  teaching;  she  aided  their 
flight  into  an  atmosphere  of  thought  that  the 
pagan  philosophers  had  never  been  able  to  at- 
tain. She  brought  forth  her  Chrysostoms  to  speak 
from  the  pulpits  and  announce  the  soothing 
truths  of  salvation  to  the  rulers  of  men ; she 
brought  forth  her  Gregories,  her  Ambroses  her 
Jeromes,  and  her  Augustines,  soaring  above  what 
man  did  not  seem  capable  of  reaching.  They 
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strengthened  themselves  in  their  faith  as  they 
soared  almost  to  the  throne  of  God  in  their 
flight. 

As  the  Church  advanced  in  her  work  of  teach- 
ing she  took  hold  of  the'  people  and  sent  them 
ministers  to  sanctify  them  with  the  preaching  of 
Christ.  When  she  had  made  them  Christians  she 
then  resolved  to  make  them  scholars  and  saints. 
She  established  schools  wherever  her  bishops 
erected  a cathedral,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  schoolhouses  were  erected  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  She  was  the  first  in 
the  world  that  had  schools  for  the  children  of  the 
people.  She  made  them  her  especial  charge  ; and 
in  her  Councils  she  laid  down  a law  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  instructed  gratuitously,  and  that 
the  bishop  should  be  responsible  for  the  education 
of  the  children.  This  was  the  glory  of  the  Church. 
She  began  with  the  children,  and  then  opened 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  in  which 
there  was  no  branch  of  knowledge  that  she  did 
not  encourage,  no  science  that  she  did  not  foster, 
no  improvement  that  she  did  not  help.  Those 
whom  she  sent  to  make  these  improvements,  those 
whom  she  sent  to  preside  over  these  magnificent 
educational  establishments  were  her  priests,  her 
monks,  and  oftentimes  her  bishops»  From  the 
Holy  See,  the  centre  of  all  unity,  came  great  en- 
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couragement,  and  oftentimes  orders  to  have  those 
great  educational  establishments  founded,  and 
then,  when  founded,  to  protect  them  against  the 
kings  who  tried  to  injure  them. 

We  can  see  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe  how 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  young  men  of  the 
times  flock  around  the  universities,  where  not  only 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventure,  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  Church,  give  their  hours  and  their  days  to  the 
teaching  of  those  young  men,  and  their  nights  to 
the  study  of  .the  matter  which  they  had  to  teach 
during  the  day.  This,  without  going  into  details,  was 
the  glory  of  the  Church  when  she  was  strongest, 
when  she  had  most  power  over  men,  in  the  ages 
sometimes  called  the  dark  ages,  but  in  reality  the 
ages  when  the  seed  of  everything  great  was  being 
sown,  the  fruits  of  which  we  are  reaping  to-day. 
It  was  indeed  a great  day  of  her  power  and  she 
manifested  her  full  spirit  by  raising  up  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  that  have  never  been 
surpassed  and  even  to-day  scarcely  equalled. 

The  bishop  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  old  world  were  founded  by  Catholics. 
He  also  showed  how,  when  unfettered  by  difficulties 
of  transcribing  her  books,  she  at  once  scattered  Bi- 
bles all  over  Europe,  thus  increasing  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  she  had  kept  in  the  dark 
days  of  pagan  authority  safe  from  the  ravages  of  the 
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barbarians.  She  had  them  transcribed  by  her  monks, 
and  with  her  printing  presses  multiplied  them. 

Coming  to  the  school  question  of  to-day  the 
bishop  said  : “We  seek  nol,  money,  we  seek  not 
to  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
we  seek  nothing  for  ourselves.  We  have  borne 
the  burden  of  the  past  years  without  complaining, 
and  have  received  no  reward  for  it  except  that  of 
seeing  our  children,  the  boys  and  the  girls,  growing 
up  into  good  men  and  women.  We  do  not  desire 
to  put  our  hands  into  the  public  purse,  we  have 
no  desire  to  infringe  on  the  liberties  of  others  ; 
but  what  we  want  and  what  we  ask  for  is — Christ- 
ian education.  We  claim  that  the  people  of  this 
land  who  want  Christian  education  should  have  it. 
Surely  American  statesmen  ought  to  be  able  to 
find  some  means  for  satisfying  us.  All  over  the 
world,  wherever  statesmen  are  interested  in  the 
growth  of  the  country  questions  of  schools  have 
been  easily  settled.  Shall  we  in  this  great  land 
of  ours  find  no  means  to  give  freedom  to  all  who 
desire  Christian  education  ? I appeal  to  you  my 
dear  brethren,  here  in  this  great  cathedral,  in  this 
great  city,  the  centre  of  influence  in  this  great 
land  of  ours.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  is  the 
time  to  have  some  settlement  fixed,  so  that  our 
schools  will  be  efficient,  and  that  all  people  may 
realize  that  the  more  children  are  trained  in  the 
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true  way,  the  more  Christian  men  there  will  be  ? 
Christian  education  is  necessary  for  the  great 
glory  of  the  country. 

We  seek  no  reward,  we  desire  no  reward  for 
ourselves,  but  we  want  schools  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  other  schools,  so  that  they  may  surpass  all 
others,  and  that  our  children  may  walk  in  the  light 
of  the  Divine  Teacher,  and  may  increase  like  Him 
in  wisdom.  We  want  Christian  education  to  know 
our  way  on  this  earth,  that  we  may  use  our 
knowledge  as  a weapon  for  the  defence  of  our 
country,  of  our  country’s  liberties  and  our  coun- 
try’s rights  ; that  we  may  use  that  knowledge  for 
the  direction  of  the  family’s  sacredness,  and  for 
the  elevation  of  the  children.  We  may  then  have 
that  knowledge  and  increase  in  God’s  grace  that 
will  enable  us  to  walk  in  the  light  of  grace,  that 
will  lead  us  to  the  grace  itself  which  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  all. 
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VI. — Seemon  of  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  D.I)., 

Rbctoe  of  the  Catholic  University. 


I am  the  light  of  the  world  : he  that  followeth  me 
walketh  not  in  darkness,  hut  shall  have  the  light  of 
life.  (John  viii.  12.) 

Right  Reverend  and  Reverend  Fathers,  be- 
loved Brethren ; If  we  this  morning  ask  the  pur- 
pose of  the  celebration  which  during  three  days  has 
thronged  this  Cathedral  with  earnest  hearts  and  with 
prayerful  souls,  our  inquiry  is  answered  by  our 
Holy  Father  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  who  points  us  back 
to  200  years  ago,  where  we  behold  a young  French 
priest,  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  struggling  amid 
untold  difficulties,  which  he  meets  with  the  courage 
of  a hero,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  teaching 
order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  ; and 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  tells  us  that  in  the  heroic  vir- 
tues of  that  holy  priest’s  life,  in  the  importance  of 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  he  accomplished,  in  the  price- 
less value  of  the  inheritance  which  he  has  be- 
queathed to  the  Church  of  God,  we  have  ample 
reason  for  the  honor  shown  to  his  memory  during 
these  three  days  here  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world.  If,  now  pursuing  our  inquiry,  we  ask 
that  blessed  minister  of  God  what  was  really  the 
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inspiration  and  meaning  of  liis  work,  he  points  us 
back  to  our  Divine  Saviour,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  declaring  that  He 
is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  that  whosoever  fol- 
loweth  Him  walketh  not  in  darkness,  but  with  the 
light  of  life.  ‘‘There,’’  exclaims  this  holy  priest, 
“there  is  the  inspiration  of  my  life ; there  is  the 
meaning  of  my  work ; and  with  all  the  energy  of 
my  heart  and  hand,  and  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  my  will,  have  I tried  to  do  what  Providence 
demanded  of  me  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
that  wish  of  our  Divine  Lord.’’  And  if,  still  further, 
with  profoundest  reverence  we  inquire  the  mean- 
ing of  our  Divine  Saviour’s  words.  He  points  us 
back  to  the  Bosom  of  the  Glodhead,  of  which  Holy 
Writ  declares:  “God  is  light,  and  there  is  no  dark- 
ness in  Him.”  In  the  depths  of  that  Eternal  Trin- 
ity, our  Lord  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Hicene  Creed, 
not  only  “God  of  God,’’  but  also  “Light  of  Light.’’ 
He  is,  says  the  inspired  Apostle,  the  splendor,  the 
radiance  of  that  infinite  Light,  the  eternal  utter- 
ance of  boundless  Wisdom. 

And  when  God  created  intelligent  beings,  capable 
of  sharing  in  His  perfection.  His  beauty.  His  hap- 
piness, the  eternal  Light  of  Light  becomes  “the 
true  Light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  this  world.”  Man’s  light  is  twofold: 
the  light  of  reason,  guiding  him  through  his  nat- 
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ural  life  here  below,  auJ  the  light  of  revelatioil, 
leading  him  do  his  beatific  destiny  hereafter  ; and 
both  of  these  are  formed  with  his  intelligence  from 
that  Light  eternal. 

But  history  shows  how  poor  man,  in  his  folly, 
turned  from  the  Light,  and  drifted  into  darkness, — 
darkness  for  his  mind,  which  knew  not  what  to 
believe ; darkness  for  his  heart,  which  knew  not 
what  to  love.  “The  light  shone  in  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  did  not  comprehend  it.’’  With  what 
pity  were  these  wanderings  viewed  by  the  Father 
of  Lights,  in  whose  works  and  ways  there  is  no 
darkness!  With  what  yearning  compassion  by 
Him  who  was  the  true  Light  from  whose  radiance 
they  had  wandered!  He  came  “to  seek  and  to 
find  what  was  lost.  He  took  our  nature  to  Him- 
self, thus  lifting  human  reason  to  its  sublimest  dig- 
nity, and  flooding  it  with  the  full  radiance  of  the 
Deity.  He  came,  says  the  Beloved  Disciple,  “full 
of  grace  and  of  truth : and  of  His  fullness  we  all 
have  received.”  Therefore  is  He  the  Light  of  the 
world,  and  He  calls  all  creatures  from  the  dark- 
ness, that  they  may  follow  Him,  and  thus  have  the 
light  of  Life. 

To  His  holy  Church  He  gives  the  commission  of 
forever  carrying  the  fullness  of  His  light  to  all  the 
children  of  men.  “You  are,”  He  says  to  her, 
“the  light  of  the  world,” — a light,  he  continues, 
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not  to  be  bidden  under  a bushel,  but  to  be  placed 
on  a candlestick,  that  it  may  shine  unto  all  the 
nations. 

And  from  what  higher  eminence  could  that 
light  shed  its  rays  upon  the  world  than  from 
Home, — Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world, — the 
centre  of  the  world’s  civilization  ? For  this  reason 
was  Rome  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  papacy,  the 
home  of  the  vicars  of  Christ,  that  through  tliem 
the  light  of  eternal  truth  might  shine  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  world. 

Well  might  Rome  boast  of  her  intellectual  cul- 
ture. She  was  the  heiress  of  all  the  philosophic 
lore  of  Egypt  and  Grreece.  Yet  her  most  gifted 
sons  acknowledged  that  they  were  but  groping  in 
the  dark.  When  this  new  radiance  broke  upon 
tliem,  they  that  were  pure  and  honest  of  heart 
welcomed  it,  and  it  produced  such  men  as  Dio- 
nysius, Clement  of  Alexandria,  Justin,  Ambrose, 
Augustin,  Tertullian,  Origen,  and  all  those  other 
wondrous  heroes  of  sanctity  and  learning,  who 
were  the  glory  of  the  Church  in  the  early  centu- 
ries of  her  existence.  But  alas ! the  great  heart 
of  heathenism  was  corrupt ; and  where  the  heart 
is  corrupt  the  intellect  will  not  accept  nor  keep 
God’s  truth.  Wherefore,  God  in  His  Providence 
saw  fit  to  sweep  away  the  mass  of  corruption 
which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  like  a vast 
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Colossus,  thinking  itself  impregnable  against  all 
attacks,  believing  itself  rooted  in  the  centuries 
forever.  But  its  boasted  strength  was  rottenness, 
for  its  heart  was  corrupt  and  its  civilization  was  a 
leaven  of  destruction.  In  the  sight  of  God  it  stood, 
as  Daniel  saw  it  in  his  vision,  with  its  head  of  gold, 
its  breast  oD silver,  its  loins  and  limbs  of  brass,  and 
its  feet  made  of  iron  mixed  with  clay.  It  was 
rotten  ; it  was  unstable  ; it  could  not  stand  ; and 
when  that  rock,  that  stone  cut  from  the  mountain 
top  by  invisible  hands,  rolled  down  the  mountain 
side  and  struck  the  Colossus,  it  crumbled  into 
dust.  Barbarian  invasion  swept  away  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  covered  Europe  with  a new  chaos; 
but  out  of  that  chaos  the  breaking  of  the  spirit  of 
God  was  to  call  forth  a new  and  better  order  of 
things, — a new  and  lasting  civilization, — lasting 
because  its  life  was  the  light  of  the  world. 

From  Rome  went  forth  its  blessed  rays,  pene- 
trating the  darkness  of  barbarism  and  lighting  up 
the  world  with  inextinguishable  light.  Every- 
where the  disciples  of  the  light  appeared  holding 
the  crucifix  before  men’s  eyes,  that  from  its  sweet 
lesson  they  might  learn  to  tame  the  wild  passions 
of  their  hearts.  And  everywhere,  beside  the  altar 
on  which  the  crucifix  was  placed,  a school  sprang 
up,  emblem  and  source  of  that  light  which  was 
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destined  by  the  Redeemer  to  illume  their  darkened 
minds. 

When  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  were 
still  in  the  infancy  of  their  civilization,  the  Church 
taught  them  the  elements  of  truth  both  sacred  and 
profane.  But  as  the  ages  advanced  the  world 
likewise  advanced  in  intellectual  development, 
and  thus  was  the  Church  confronted  with  the 
congenial  task  of  developing  her  educational  sys- 
tem. Her  high  schools  and  academies  were  the 
first  fruit  of  her  endeavors,  and  then  her  famous 
universities,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  sprang  into  existence  and  shot  the  imperish- 
able rays  of  their  light  into  the  hearts  of  the  lead- 
ing countries  of  Europe,  awaking  everywhere  that 
yearning  for  knowledge,  that  chivalrous  love  of 
learning,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  our 
days. 

These  institutions  were  founded  on  the  recog- 
nition of  Grod  and  His  Christ  as  the  supreme  source 
of  all  truth  and  of  all  authority.  They  taught  the 
nations  to  bow  to  the  supreme  law  of  G-od,  and  to 
look  up  to  Christ  our  Blessed  Savior  as  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords.  And  the  nations  re- 
joiced to  welcome  and  proclaim  this  glorious 
truth;  they  called  Europe  Christendom  — the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Ages  passed  away,  and  in 
the  vicissitude  of  human  things  there  came  great 
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religious  aud  civil  revolutions,  the  main  spring  of 
which  was  the  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  God  is 
supreme  truth,  that  God  is  supreme  law,  that  God 
is  supreme  authority.  They  substituted  in  the 
place  of  those  immutable  facts  self-assertion,  pri- 
vate judgment,  the  supremacy  of  the  individual. 
How  sadly  then  were  realized  those  words  of  the 
holy  apostle  : “ All  seek  the  things  that  are  their 

own,  not  the  things  that  are  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
Self-assertion  and  self-seeking  lay  at  the  base  of 
all  those  great  ages  of  revolution  and  proved  to  be 
their  inspiration  and  their  main  spring.  When 
self  is  made  to  rule  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  then 
are  those  affairs  destined  to  turn  out  badly  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world  and  its  people.  It  was  thus 
that  sad  days  and  dark  days  came  upon  Europe, 
spreading  like  a pall  over  the  people^,  enveloping 
them  in  impenetrable  night. 

Then,  in  the  growing  darkness,  the  various 
classes  of  society,  whom  God  had  ordained  to  live 
together  as  members  of  one  family,  each  happy  in 
its  own  place  at  its  own  work,  all  equally  blessed 
by  the  fulness  of  the  light  and  of  the  truth,  began 
again  to  assume  those  relative  positions  that  had 
existed  in  heathenism  and  from  which  Christianity 
had  freed  the  world.  They  who  through  self- 
seeking  had  lifted  themselves  into  power  became 
petty  tyrants  ; and  they  who  had  not  the  power  to 


assert  self  against  the  tyranny,  were  driven 
down  to  subjection,  to  degradation,  to  misery  and 
wrath.  Dangerous  times  were  coming;  but  the 
Providence  of  God,  which  always  cares  for  the 
world's  necessities  and  provides  a safeguard 
against  the  dangers  that  beset  it,  failed  not  to  pre- 
pare a remedy  for  tiie  evils  that  were  coming.  John 
Baptist  de  la  Salle,  a holy  young  priest,  looked 
around  the  world,  saw  how  the  various  classes  of 
society  were  living,  and  felt  in  his  heart  an  echo  to 
those  words  of  our  Blessed  Saviour;  “I  have  com- 
passion on  the  multitude.”  He  belonged  by  birth 
to  the  nobility,  but  his  instincts  as  a Christian,  his 
sympathies  as  a man,  went  out  to  those  of  God’s 
children  upon  whom  the  pride  of  their  fellow 
l)eings  looked  down  with  contempt.  He  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  only  means  which  existed 
for  improving  the  wretched  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  was  intellectual  enlightenment,  the  illumin- 
ation of  their  souls.  It  is  only  in  darkness  that 
degradation  can  exist ; where  there  is  enlightenment 
of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  there  may  be  poverty, 
there  may  be  suffering,  but  there  can  never  be 
degradation.  He  therefore  resolved  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  chief  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  and  to 
bestow  on  the  great  masses  of  the  people  that  in- 
tellectual enlightenment  which  would  prove  their 
safeguard  against  danger  and  would  lift  them  up 
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fi-om  degradation.  Before  the  Altar  of  God  he 
consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  gathering 
aronnd  him  a body  of  men  who  would  labor  with 
liim  in  the  spirit  of  our  Divine  Savior,  to  pour 
the  comfort  of  His  blessed  light  into  all  the  hearts 
and  minds  in  the  land,  but  above  all  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  that  needed  it  the  most  sorely. 
But  strange  to  say,  he  everywhere  met  witlx  op- 
position, and  that  opposition  sprang  from  the  same 
proud  self-assertion  that  made  the  power  of  private 
judgment  supreme  and  constituted  itself  the  criter- 
ion of  all  .truth.  With  the  stubborn  logic  of  error, 
that  self-assertion  of  the  finite  mind  had  pushed  for- 
ward its  conclusions  till  deism  was  fast  becoming  the 
intellectual  fashion  of  the  day  ; and  when  its  votaries 
beheld  this  movement  in  favor  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, they  cried  out  against  it  with  anger  and  hatred. 
Such  pride  of  intellect  leads  to  pride  of  heart, 
which  looks  on  the  uncultured  masses  as  fit  only 
to  be  its  vassals  and  tools  ; and  at  sight  of  this 
Christ-like  effort  to  enlighten  and  uplift  the 
masses  it  strove  in  rage  to  crush  the  movement  at 
its  birth. 

But  the  intrepid  servant  of  God  regarded  not 
the  opposition  of  the  world,  nor  was  he  turned 
aside  from  his  purpose  by  the  arrogance  of 
selfish  men.  He  labored  indeed  amid  difficulties 
of  the  direst  sort,  but  he  planted  the  seed  all  the 


more  deeply.  He  watered  it  with  the  tears  which 
persecution  wrung  from  his  very  heart, but  it  became 
all  the  more  fruitful  through  tlje  benediction  of 
God.  God  had  great  designs  in  inspiring,  direct- 
ing and  maintaining  the  good  work  of  the  Blessed 
de  la  Salle.  He  saw  what  His  servant  could  not 
see,  the  terrible  times  that  were  in  store  for 
France,  the  terrible  disasters  which  the  self-seek- 
ing and  self-assertion  of  her  proud  sons  were  soon 
to  inflict  upon  her.  Fifty  years  later,  the  Blessed 
de  la  Salle,  looking  down  from  his  place  near  the 
throne  of  God,  beheld  his  beloved  France  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  what  seemed  to  be  irreparable 
ruin.  The  fearful  reaction  and  revenge  had  come. 
The  hideous  idcer  of  long-festering  social  evils 
had  burst.  The  powers  of  darkness,  of  hatred, 
and  of  confusion,  struggling  against  God’s  ways  of 
light,  of  love,  and  of  peaceful  order,  seemed  to 
have  gained  complete  possession  of  the  misguided 
masses.  Sophists  taught  them  to  scoff  at  God, 
and  to  detest  religion.  Demagogues  stirred  them 
up  to  wrath  against  all  that  were  above  them.  A 
midnight  of  horror  and  of  carnage  was  over  all 
the  land,  and  seemed  to  have  settled  down  upon 
it  forever.  But  beneath  that  outer  surface  of 
darkness  and  confusion,  there  lay  a hidden  but 
all-powerful  leaven  of  light  and  life  that  was  yet 
to  be  his  beloved  country’s  salvation.  This  was 
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the  work  of  Christian  education,  in  which  his 
disciples  have  had  so  prominent  a part.  Even  to 
our  day,  the  reign  of  evil  has  not  yet  ceased  in 
poor  France.  Its  champions  and  its  dupes  are 
still  permitted  by  Providence  to  maintain  their 
scoffing  struggle  against  God  and  against  His 
Christ.  But  the  God  of  Nations  permits  such  evils 
only  in  order  to  draw  from  them  some  greater 
good.  Even  amid  tlie  darkness  and  the  storm  the 
hand  of  His  Providence  guides  all  events  to  the 
ultimate  greater  welfare  of  mankind.  And  when 
France  shall  have  passed  from  under  the  control 
of  ideas  which  now  so  sadly  misrepresent  her 
spirit,  what  blessings  will  then  be  showered  on  this 
blessed  Patron  of  Christian  education,  whose  influ- 
ence has  held  the  great  heart  of  the  people  steady 
amid  the  tempest,  steady  toward  the  light  that 
must  at  last  prevail,  that  must  at  last  restore 
beautiful  France  to  her  traditional  place  as  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Church  of  God,  foremost  champ- 
ion of  Christian  truth,  perennial  source  of  Christ- 
ian civilization. 

The  mighty  revolution,  whose  unbridled  and 
misguided  violence  has  wrought  such  havoc  in 
France,  has  exerted  its  influence  to  the  very  ends 
of  the  world,  modifying  everywhere  the  social  re- 
lations of  mankind.  Its  dominant  characteristic  is 
the  ascendancy,  or  at  least  the  political  power,  of 
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the  great  masses.  In  our  blessed  America,  God 
lias  opened  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  a New 
World,  in  which  these  social  re-adjustments  could 
be  wrought  out  without  strife  and  confusion,  in 
which  the  fullest  freedom  should  be  wedded  to 
authority  and  peace,  in  which  the  rights  of  man 
should  be  inviolable  under  the  oegis  of  the  rights 
of  God,  in  which  the  power  of  the  masses  should 
be  exerted  for  the  welfare  of  all.  But  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  high  destiny  depends  necessarily  on 
the  true  enlightenment  of  the  masses.  Here,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  the  popular  might,  if  mis- 
guided by  influences  of  darkness,’ would  plunge 
the  nation  into  hopeless  ruin.  But  here  too, 
more  than  everywhere  else,  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  must  come  to  general  prosperity  and 
happiness,  if  only  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  are  guided  in  wa3's  of  light  by  the  Light  of 
the  World.  A great  orator  of  our  day  has  truly 
declared  that  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  depends  on  its  Christianity,  and  that  its 
Christianity  depends  on  education.  But,  alas! 
how  illogically  he  concluded  from  these  premises 
that  therefore  the  welfare  of  our  countiy  was  to 
be  safeguarded  by  a system  of  education  in  which 
it  is  not  permissible  to  even  teach  that  Christianity 
is  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  World ! 
Surely  the  logical  conclusion  from  such  evident 
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^premises  is,  that  the  prosperity  ^ud  civilization  of 
our  country  must  depend  on  Christian  education. 

Look  now  at  the  people  of  our  country,  and  we 
ee  them  divided  into  two  classes.  On  the  one 
ude  the  Catholic  Church  emphatically  declares  for 
Christian  education,  and  with  us  side  all  those 
non-Catholics,  whatever  may  be  their  denomina- 
tion, who  believe  in  Christian  schools,  and  in  them 
are  giving  their  children  an  education  leavened 
and  animated  by  Christianity  as  they  understand 
it.  On  the  other  side  are  the  upholders  and  advo- 
cates of  a national  system  of  schools,  in  which 
Christian  truth  and  duty  cannot  be  taught.  Can 
any  one  in  his  senses  hesitate  as  to  which  of  these 
two  sides  is  for  the  real  welfare  of  our  country? 

Oh,  Catholics,  cling  to  your  sacred  cause,  and 
uphold  it  at  any  cost.  Carry  aloft  before  the  eyes 
of  our  country  the  banner  of  Christian  education. 
Multiply  and  perfect  Christian  schools  till  all  our 
children  and  all  our  youth  can  have  in  fullest 
abundance  all  the  blessed  intellectual  and  moi'al 
advantages  which  are  the  essential  condition  of 
Christian  civilization.  Stop  at  no  difficulties;  count 
no  cost.  At  any  cost  the  work  must  and  shall  go 
on,  for  we  are  called  to  it  both  by  love  of  God 
and  love  of  country.  Our  country  may  for  a while 
misunderstand  and  misjudge  us ; she  may  treat  us 
unfairly,  may  tax  us  doubly,  may  suspect  our  mo- 
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tives.  But  like  tke  Grrecian  hero  of  old  we  will 
look  her  lovingly  in  the  face  and  say:  “ Strike,  but 
hear  me ! ” And  we  will  persevere  until  the  good 
sense  and  the  noble  heart  of  the  American  people 
give  the  victory  at  last  where  it  is  rightly  due; 
and  all  ranks  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  believe  in 
Christian  civilization  will  join  with  us  in  securing 
it  by  Christian  education  — will  vie  with  us  in 
guiding  all  the  youth  of  the  land  in  the  gladsome 
ways  of  Him  who  alone  is  or  can  be  the  Light  of 
the  W orld. 

Oh,  may  Heaven’s  choicest  blessings  descend  on 
the  Christian  Brothers,  and  on  all  the  other  con- 
gregations of  religious  men  and  women  who,  like 
them,  have  vowed  their  lives  to  this  all-important 
work  of  Christian  education.  Would  that  their 
numbers  were  multiplied  tenfold  and  a hundred- 
fold ! 

To-day,  when  there  might  be  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Christian  Brothers  in  the  world  instead  of 
iitteen  thousand,  why  is  it  that  young  men  of  our 
country  have  fallen  so  low  in  their  tastes  and  am- 
bitions as  to  be  contented  with  the  choice  of  mere 
material  occupations  and  interests,  when  the  pros- 
ecution of  a noble,  intellectual,  and  elevating  work 
is  at  hand,  beckoning  them  to  the  glorious  priv- 
ilege of  taking  part  in  its  promotion. 

From  the  depth  of  my  heart  I pray  that  voca- 
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tions  to  the  order  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  and  to  similar  institutions  may  increase, 
prosper,  and  multiply  throughout  our  country,  for 
I believe  implicitly  that  with  such  increase  the 
welfare  of  our  country  is  intimately  bound  up. 

I have  repeatedly  said,  and  I now  reiterate  the 
assertion,  that  I am  more  solicitous  for  the  multi- 
plication  and  diffusion  of  the  teaching  orders  of  the 
Church  than  even  for  the  spread  of  the  priest- 
hood ; for  education  is  to-day  the  greatest  work 
which  the  Church  has  in  hand. 

I thank  God  for  the  privilege  granted  me  this 
morning  of  speaking  these  words;  for  one  of  those 
things  in  my  life  that  I am  specially  thankful  for 
is  that  I am  one  of  the  boys  of  the  Christian 
Brothers’  training,  that  I had  the  happiness  of 
being  their  pupil  in  St.  Yincent’s  School  and  Cal- 
vert Hall  in  Baltimore.  There  are  Christian  Broth- 
ers in  this  noble  edifice  to-day  from  whose  lips  I 
learned  words  of  eternal  wisdom,  and  to  recall 
whose  memory  is  a bliss  without  alloy.  The  first 
thing,  then,  that  1 am  thankful  for  to-day  is  the 
privilege  of  paying  this  tribute  to  the  glorious  and 
blessed  Founder  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

The  second  thing  for  which  T am  thankful  is  the 
privilege  which  I enjoy,  as  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  of  coupling  that  memory 
and  its  living  fruits  with  the  great  work  of  higher 
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Catholic  education  which  now  specially  engages 
me.  The  Christian  Brothers  are  working  at  the 
foundation  and  the  walls  of  the  educational  struc- 
ture; the  University  aims  at  putting  on  its  roof. 
Let  no  man  start  the  foolish  inquiry  which  is  the 
more  important  labor.  As  the  roof,  however  grace- 
ful, however  pleasing  to  the  eye,  would  speedily 
fall  to  the  ground  unless  it  rested  on  walls  that 
were  solid  and  ample,  and  unless  all  reposed  on 
foundations  that  were  laid  deep  and  broad,  so  also 
would  the  walls  and  the  foundations  gradually 
crumble  unless  protected  by  a solid  and  well-knit 
roof.  The  truth  is  we  are  all  working  in  the  same 
cause,  all  looking  forward  to  the  same  result,  and 
all  hoping  for  the  same  reward  of  our  labors.  If 
we  all  do  the  duty  which  the  Master  of  the  Vine- 
yard has  assigned  to  us  we  will  all  be  equally 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  our  work.  I thank 
God,  then,  that  I have  the  honor  and  the  privilege, 
as  Rector  of  the  LLiiversity,  of  speaking  these 
words  in  honor  of  the  Founder  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools  and  in  praise  of  element- 
ary schools  and  academies.  And  I rejoice  to  have 
the  honor  of  saying  all  this  beneath  the  roof  of 
this  magnificent  cathedral  and  in  presence  of  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of  New  York,  who  has  been 
from  the  beginning  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  fore- 
most Directors  of  the  Catholic  University.  So  now, 
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my  friends,  those  of  us  who  work  in  the  schools, 
who  work  in  the  academies,  who  work  in  the  col- 
leges, who  work  in  the  universities,  and  you  who 
belong  to  the  great  masses  for  whom  this  work  has 
been  undertaken,  let  us  in  God's  name  take  fresli 
courage  iu/our  determination.  Let  us  resolve  that 
the  good  work  shall  go  on,  that  it  shall  go  up- 
wards and  spread  its  benedictions  wider  and  wider, 
and  hear  more  abundant  fruit  from  day  to  day,  till 
the  citizens  of  our  land  may  reap  those  blessings 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord : “ I am  the  Light  of  the 
World ; he  that  followeth  me  walketh  not  in  dark- 
ness, but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.’’ 
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VII, — Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Father  Robert,  C.  P. 


Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  Right  Rev.  Bishops, Very 
Rev.  and  Rev.  dear  Fathers  — Dearly  Beloved 
Brethren  : At  certain  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  God  has  in  a more  singular  manner  than  at 
others  manifested  His  providential  care.  When 
peril  threatened  His  chosen  ones  and  their  ene- 
mies encompassed  them  on  every  side  ; when  the 
bark  of  Peter,  tempest-tossed,  seemed  to  those  of 
little  faith  on  the  verge  of  wreck,  He  stretched 
forth  His  mighty  hand  and  bade  the  winds  and  the 
waves  to  be  quiet.  At  times  when  the  powerful  ele- 
ments of  society,  like  giants  in  their  wrath,  stood 
up  against  the  Church;  when  the  frenzied  passions 
of  men,  ungoverned  by  reason,  burst  like  a storm 
upon  her,  the  trusted  pilot  at  her  head,  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  pointed  out  the  danger  and  safely  guided 
her  through  the  storm.  We  have  seen  this  in  the 
past,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  it  in  our  own 
day.  With  the  onward  march  of  progress  come 
new  and  more  subtle  tactics  on  the  part  of  our 
enemies.  The  old  methods  of  warfare  succeed 
not.  The  Church  does  not  fear  the  power  of  mon- 
archs;  she  di-eads  not  the  rack,  the  sword,  nor  the 
dungeon.  The  world  understands  all  this  to-day, 
and  hence  a new  method  of  warfare  against  the 


kingdom  of  Christ.  Poison  the  fountain-springs 
of  the  better  life  in  man;  sow  the  deadly  seed  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  ; cultivate  its  growth  in  the 
intellect  of  the  youth;  let  us  bide  our  time,  and 
that  man  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  society. 

But  the  same  God  who  pointed  out  the  perils 
to  the  Church  in  the  days  of  a Nero,  and  guided 
her  safely  through  the  fierce  storms  of  the  so-called 
Reformation,  to-day,  through  the  voice  of  His 
vicar,  tells  us  our  danger  and  guides  us  safely  if 
we  heed  His  infallible  voice. 

Among  the  many  evidences  of  God’s  special  care 
over  the  church  in  our  day,  the  mission  of  Leo 
XIII.,  the  great  patron  of  Christian  education, 
seems  providential,  and  deserves  special  attention. 
Repeatedly  has  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  as  Vicar  of 
Christ,  insisting  on  thorough  Christian  education. 
He  has  pointed  out  time  and  again  the  dangers 
that  come  from  a pernicious  training  of  the  young 
intellect.  He  has  stimulated  every  noble  mind  by 
honoring  in  a special  manner  the  true  educators 
of  youth,  and  this  grand  celebration  is  simply 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  who, 
after  the  strictest  investigation  of  the  life,  the 
miracles,  and  heroic  virtues  of  John  Baptist  de  la 
Salle,  has  declared  blessed  before  God  and  man, 
the  venerable  Founder  of  the  “Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools.”  He  has  brought  the  example 


of  this  great  servant  of  Q-od  prominently  before  the 
world  in  our  day,  that  the  grand  work  he  began 
may  receive  additional  sanction,  that  his  life  and 
liis  spirit  be  better  known  and  appreciated  by  all, 
and  perpetuated  in  that  of  his  devoted  followers. 
A glance,  then,  at  the  life  and  spirit  of  this  servant 
of  God  may  not  be  inappropriate  during  our  cele- 
bration in  his  honor. 

France,  which  has  given  to  the  world  so  many 
apostles  of  charity,  was  the  native  land  of  the 
blessed  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle.  He  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Rlieims  in  the  year  1651.  When  a 
mere  boy  of  fourteen  his  parents  died,  leaving  him 
head  of  the  family,  the  eldest  of  seven  children. 
His  good  mother,  however,  had  already  imparted 
to  the  youthful  mind  of  her  boy  those  grand  les- 
sons of  Christian  lioliness,  which,  developing  with 
reason,  and  maturing  with  time,  did  more  than 
aught  else  to  form  that  character  of  sanctity  for 
which  the  youth  was  already  noted. 

He  had  an  early  attraction  for  things  holy.  His 
delight  was  to  speak  with  the  ministers  of  God,  to 
serve  at  the  altar,  and  come  near  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  we  find  him  attached 
to  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city  as  a youthful 
canon,  and  three  years  later  he  entered  the  sem- 
inary of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  to  begin  his  study 
for  the  sacred  ministry.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
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he  was  ordained  priest,  and  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  youth  were  realized. 

Looking  back  and  carefully  studying  the  spirit 
manifested  in  his  conduct  during  this  brief  period, 
we  cannot  but  see  in  him  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  saint, — the  man  with  a special  mission 
from  God. 

The  spirit  which  early  developed  within  him, 
and  governed  his  noble  soul,  was  the  “ Spirit  of 
Faith.”  It  was  of  a faith  deeply  rooted,  active, 
and  productive, — a spirit  which  forms  the  solid 
foundation  of  genuine  sanctity.  This  spirit  of 
faith  was  the  prominent  feature  of  his  childhood 
days.  It  was  this  that  gave  a tone  to  his  whole 
life,  that  stamped  upon  his  every  act  the  character 
of  heroism.  It  was  this  remarkable  gift  of  God, 
nurtured  by  a pious  mother,  and  cultivated  by  the 
youth  himself,  that  so  ennobled  his  nature  with 
lofty  purpose,  that  lifted  him  up  above  the  ordi- 
nary Christian,  and  made  him  a hero  even  from 
childhood. 

It  seems  strange  to  many  that  the  servants  of 
God  should  all  have  been  such 'perfect  heroes,  yet 
such  they  were  in  very  deed.  The  greatest  hero 
is  he  who  conquers  self.  In  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
de  la  Salle,  self-conquest  destroyed  within  him 
all  egotism,  it  rooted  out  self-love,  and  built  up 
in  their  stead  nobility  of  character  and  grandeur 
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of  purpose,  as  mainstays  of  his  beautiful  life.  Tt 
was  the  spirit  of  faith,  this  glimpse  into  the  deep 
mysteries  which  we  realize  by  faith  only,  that 
made  the  youth  a hero  of  sanctity.  This  spirit 
was  the  parent  of  his  meekness  and  humility  of 
heart,  it  was  the  source  of  his  gentleness  of  de- 
meanor, and  the  life  of  that  tenderheartedness  to- 
wards the  poor  and  the  ignorant  which  so  singu- 
larly marked  his  whole  career. 

The  image  of  Christ  crucified  placed  before  him 
by  a good  mother  was  his  first  object-lesson  in  the 
mysteries  of  faith.  It  quieted  him  when  as  a child 
he  had  to  suffer;  it  made  him  brush  away  the  little 
tears  of  pain  that  came  unbidden  to  his  eyes;  and 
oh,  how  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind  it  must  have 
been  when  we  find  that  even  as  a youth  his  life 
was  so  conformable  to  his  suffering  Master.  So 
lively  was  his  spirit  of  faith  that  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  the  altar  seemed  to  be  a visible  realiza- 
tion in  his  eyes.  It  was  this  that  made  him  de- 
light in  conversing  with  the  priests  of  God,  who 
come  into  such  immediate  contact  with  these 
adorable  mysteries.  It  was  this  that  irresistibly 
drew  him  to  the  altar,  and  forced  him  to  remain 
there  for  hours,  sweetly  communing  with  his 
hidden  God.  It  was  the  same  that  determined  his 
vocation  to  the  priesthood. 

The  spirit  which  brought  De  La  Salle  to  such  a 


high  state  of  perfection  at  so  early  a period  of  life 
is  destined  to  become  more  clearly  manifest  as  the 
field  of  his  labor  widens,  and  the  knowledge  he 
acquires  by  experience  becomes  more  universal. 
Not  long  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  he 
is  appointed  chaplain  to  the  “Daughters  of  the 
Child  Jesus,”  a religious  community  recently  es- 
tablished by  his  friend  and  director  for  the  care 
and  education  of  poor  girls.  This  is  a new  field 
which  will  bring  forth  prominently  his  character- 
istic spirit.  With  the  eye  of  faith  he  sees  in  these 
poor  ignorant  children  little  souls  that  are  dear  to 
God, — destined  to  know,  to  love,  and  to  serve 
Him.  The  thought  takes  complete  possession  of 
his  mind ; and  from  this  day  forth  his  special 
mission  is  established, — he  becpmes  the  great  ben- 
efactor of  childhood,  the  cherished  friend  of 
youth. 

How  wonderful  and  how  beautiful  are  the  ways 
of  God  ! The  religious  community  to  which  he 
was  chaplain  might  have  died  in  its  infancy,  were 
it  not  for  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  young  ecclesi- 
astic. Disheartened  by  the  death  of  their  founder, 
persecuted  by  some  who  had  more  zeal  than  wis- 
dom, the  good  Sisters  were  about  to  abandon  the 
work  they  had  begun.  But  De  La  Salle,  ever 
guided  by  the  beacon  light  of  faith,  leads  them  on 
through  the  storm  of  trial  and  adversity,  until  they 
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enter  the  haven  of  success.  He  sees  these  little 
souls,  purchased  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  about  to 
be  cast  adrift  upon  the  broad  sea  of  an  unsympa- 
thising  and  irreligious  world.  He  cannot  permit 
It-  He  had  long  since  learned  to  love  them  as  did 
his  Divine  Master.  “ Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come 
imto  me  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
What  a powerful  hold  these  words  had  on  his 
heart  we  know  from  the  energetic  measures  he 
used  untd  the  good  Sisters  were  firmly  established 
and  their  work  prospering  gloriously. 

But  how  little  did  he  think  then  that  God  was 
fitting  him  for  a work  far  greater  in  its  propor- 
tions, more  illustrious  in  its  effects,  the  worth  of 
which  heaven  alone  can  tell. 

The  Church,  always  zealous  for  the  education  of 
youth,  had  indeed  her  monastic  schools,  her  grand 
academies  and  great  universities,  but  they  did  not 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  art  of  print- 
ing, though  well  developed,  did  not  minister  as  it 
might  have  done  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Ed- 
ucation was  confined  principally  to  the  wealthy, 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  struggled  on  in  ig^ 
norance.  It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  how- 
ever Catholic  France  might  have  been  the  Church 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  Re- 
formation. Dangerous  opinions  were  advanced, 
erroneous  doctrines  broached,  and  rationalism  was 
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already  making  fearful  strides,  especially  among 
the  ignorant  poor.  De  La  Salle,  with  his  far-reaching 
mind— ever  guided  by  the  spirit  of  faith — seems 
to  have  understood  not  only  what  was  needed  as  a 
remedy  in  his  day,  but  what  also  in  future  ages 
might  be  a preservative.  He  saw  that  the  teach- 
ings of  rationalism  must  captivate  the  ignorant, 
that  the  appeal  to  reason  independent  of  revela- 
tion would  destroy  faith,  and  that  liberty  thus  pro- 
claimed meant  license,  and  the  destruction  of 
society. 

Hence,  a remedy  and  preservative  must  be 
sought  through  Christian  education.  Truth  does 
not  fear  the  light.  Religion  has  no  dread  of  scien- 
tific developments.  The  Church  cannot  be  ham- 
pered by  the  onward  march  of  intellectual  progress. 
Take  the  ignorant,  then,  and  educate  them  in  a 
Christian  manner;  take  the  poor,  and  with  a kind 
and  helping  hand  teach  them  in  the  spirit  of  charity; 
take  the  young  mind  and  fashion  it  after  the  model 
given  by  Christ  our  Lord.  This  was  the  grand 
idea  of  De  La  Salle.  He  had  grown  familiar  with 
it,  as  he  daily  observed  its  effects  upon  the  poor 
children  guided  by  the  religious  teachers  under 
his  charge.  They  have  succeeded  and  are  estab- 
lished ; and  now  he  turns  his  mind  to  the  grand 
work  of  his  life,  “the  Christian  education  of  boys.” 
Out  of  his  own  resources  he  supplies  means,  and 
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defrays  the  expenses  of  teachers.  The  work  pro- 
gresses for  a short  time,  and  then  miserabl}^  fails  for 
want  of  men  to  assist  him.  Mere  hirelings  can 
never  do  the  work  contemplated  by  this  servant 
of  God.  They  must  be  heroes  like  himself,  who 
can  carry  out  his  magnificent  designs.  It  is  a God- 
like work,  and  onlv  true  men  of  God  can  accom- 
plish  it.  Men  of  the  highest,  noblest  principles ; 
men  of  a lively  faith;  men  actuated  by  no  earthly 
motive  whatever;  these  alone  can  do  the  heroic 
work  conceived  by  his  gigantic  intellect.  He  well 
understands  that  true  Christian  education  embraces 
the  teaching  by  word  and  by  example.  To  be 
Christian,  it  must  be  religious;  to  be  fruitful,  it 
must  be  conscientious;  to  be  lasting,  it  must  rest 
on  God.  The  thorough  Christian  educator,  then, 
must  be  a man  who  lives  by  faith;  who  relies  on 
God  for  success;  who  seeks  the  eternal  as  well  as 
the  temporal  interests  of  his  charge;  who  edifies 
by  his  example  as  much  as  he  enlightens  by  his 
doctrine;  a man,  in  a word,  who  personifies  in  his 
whole  life  Him  who  is  the  “ Via,  Veritas  et  Vita, — 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.”  Hence  the  grand 
effort  of  He  La  Salle.  With  one  great  act  of  hero- 
ism he  lays  the  foundation  of  his  project  in  pov- 
erty. Distributing  all  his  wealth  to  the  poor,  he 
casts  himself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  God’s  loving 
Providence.  He  knows  that  the  man  with  a 
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special  mission  from  God  must  devote  himself  un- 
reservedly to  the  work ; and  therefore,  however 
much  the  learned  and  zealous  canon  might  accom- 
plish for  souls  in  his  ministrations  as  a priest,  he 
lays  aside  all  but  what  is  essential  to  his  vocation, 
and  becomes  the  poor,  humble  Brother,  the  first 
of  the  Christian  schools,  the  founder  of  an  institute 
destined  to  carry  out  till  the  end  of  time  a high 
and  mighty  project. 

The  noble  example  thus  given  by  De  La  Salle 
had  a wonderful  effect  on  others.  What  money 
heretofore  could  not  purchase  his  example  now 
succeeds  in  gaining.  There  gather  around  him 
high-minded  young  men, — young  men  who  emu- 
late him  in  their  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
enlightenment  of  youth. 

Children  are  attracted  to  the  i holy  man  and  his 
saintly  co-laborers ; they  come  from  the  cabins  of 
the  poor;  they  come  from  the  halls  of  the  rich; 
they  come  from  every  quarter  to  this  model 
Christian  school.  His  followers  rapidly  increase, 
his  work  is  already  assuming  enormous  propor- 
tion. Priests  encourage  him,  bishops  bless  him, 
and  the  Supreme  Pontiff  approves  his  vast  idea. 

Long  and  carefully  has  he  studied  the  principles 
best  adapted  to  the  government  of  schools  and 
scholars.  Long  has  he  studied  in  the  class-room 
their  effect  upon  teacher  and  pupil.  Longer  stiU 
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in  prayer  with  God  has  he  sought  the  needed  en- 
lightenment, and  now  he  draws  up  a code  of  laws 
— rules  for  himself  and  his  followers,  rules  for  his 
schools  and  scholars,  rules  that  breathe  in  every 
line  “ the  spirit  of  faith,”  the  wisdom  of  God.  The 
Vicar  of  Christ,  later  on,  admires  and  approves  them, 
and  thus  sanctioned,  the  “ Brothers  of  the  Christ- 
ian Schools  ’’  are  an  established  institue  in  the 
Church,  co-laborers  with  Christ,  the  auxiliaries  of 
His  priests,  the  visible  guardian  angels  of  youth ! 

De  La  Salle  might  now  chant  with  the  prophet 
his  “Nunc  dernittis — Dismiss  now,  0 Lord,  thy 
servant  in  peace !”  He  has  labored  for  nearly 
forty  years  in  the  great  work  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. He  has  perfected  a system  ; he  has  gathered 
around  him  a body  of  men  illustrious  for  their 
knowledge  and  holiness  of  life  ; he  has  instilled 
into  them  his  own  “spirit  of  faith;”  he  has  left 
them  a rule  of  life,  following  which  his  spirit  will 
abide  with  them  till  the  end  of  time,  and  now  he 
may  say  with  his  Divine  Master,  “ Consummatum 
est !”  My  work  is  finished.  “ Into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit.”  He  had  already  foretold  the 
time  of  his  departure,  and  on  Good  Friday — the 
day  sacred  to  the  memory  of  our  Redeemer’s 
death — he  breathed  forth  his  pure  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Creator.  He  died  as  he  had  lived — 
the  man  of  faith,  the  true  servant  of  God.  With 
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his  children  kneeling  around  him  in  his  dying 
moments,  he  reminds  them  of  the  lively  faith  that 
should  always  animate  them  as  “Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools.”  He  insists  on  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  Rome  and  obedience  to  the  Pope  as 
Yicar  of  Christ.  He  leaves  them  as  a dying  legacy 
his  own  beautiful  “ spirit  of  faith.”  The  gentle, 
the  heroic,  the  saintly  He  La  Salle  has  passed 
away  ; but  his  spirit  still  lives.  It  lives  in  his  rule,  it 
lives  and  effects  wonders  in  his  children,  who  are 
his  faithful  and  devoted  followers. 

Looking  back  now  over  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  how  else  can  we  account  for  the  prodigious 
work  achieved  by  this  great  institute?  Over  thir- 
teen thousand  Christian  Brothers  as  teachers, — 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  pupils  educated 
by  them, — speak  more  eloquently  than  words  the 
praise  of  this  servant  of  God  ! Any  work  of  such 
enormous  proportions — and  such  lasting  proper- 
ties— must  be  the  work  of  God,  guided  and  nur- 
tured by  the  spirit  of  faith.  Such  was,  such  is,  the 
work  of  the  Blessed  de  la  Salle ! Ro  wonder, 
then,  that  in  our  day  the  Supreme  Pontiff  who 
guides  the  Bark  of  Peter,  and  has  so  much  at 
heart  the  Christian  education  of  youth,  should 
give  additional  sanction  to  the  life  and  labors  of 
this  servant  of  God.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
he  has  declared  him  “Blessed,”  that  his  great  and 
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heroic  example  may  stimulate  his  followers,  that 
his  spirit  may  continue  to  dwell  among  them,  and 
his  grand  work  be  more  appreciated  in  our  age. 

The  great  Pontiff  Pius  IX.  said  that,  “ De  La 
Salle  seems  to  have  worked  rather  for  our  da}'- 
than  his  own.”  The  present  Holy  Father  has  re- 
echoed the  same  sentiment.  That  spirit  which 
animated  De  La  Salle,  is  universally  needed  to- 
day. We  are  living  in  an  age  of  intellectual  pro- 
gress, when  reason  strives  to  usurp  the  throne  of 
revelation,  when  latitudinarianism  misinterprets 
the  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  and  indifferentism  is  re- 
laxing the  law  of  God,  and  debasing  man’s  moral 
nature.  We  need  that  spirit  of  faith  which  is  the 
vivifying  sap  that  gives  life  to  lofty  motives  and 
heroic  actions.  We  want  that  spirit  which  lifts 
the  Christian  above  self  and  fills  him  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  makes  his  sentiments  God-like, 
his  life  divine.  Above  all,  the  Christian  Brother 
destined  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  Blessed 
Father,  must  have  this  spirit  in  its  perfection.  It 
is  the  essential  one  pointed  out  in  his  holy  rule. 
It  is  the  essence  of  his  Founder’s  life.  It  is  the  se- 
cret of  his  success.  Without  it  the  mere  natural 
man  can  never  accomplish  the  heroic  work  which 
a Christian  Brother  is  called  to  do.  But  living 
its  life  he  reproduces  the  spirit  and  the  labors  of 
his  Founder,  he  is  the  needed  auxiliary  of  the 
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Church  in  our  day,  the  perfect  educator  of  the  in- 
tellect and  heart,  the  angel  guardian  of  youth,  the 
acknowledged  hero  of  sanctity. 

Oh,  then,  may  the  Blessed  de  la  Salle  whom  we 
honor  to-day,  and  whom  we  are  now  permitted 
publicly  to  invoke,  may  he  obtain  for  us  all  the 
true  spirit  of  faith,  ennobling  our  every  act  ; may 
he  ever  preserve  it  in  his  devoted  followers,  and 
may  the  day  he  not  far  distant  when  his  title  of 
“ Blessed  ” is  changed  into  ‘‘  Saint,’’  and  his  name 
enrolled  among  those  who  are  brightest  gems  in 
the  diadem  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 


VIII. — “Lord!  They  Have  No  Bread,” 

BY  ELIZA  ALLEN  STARR. 

“The  year  1684  may  justly  be  termed  the  sad 
year  in  the  history  of  France.  Several  seasons  of 
insufficient  crops  had  rendered  provisions  as  scarce 
as  they  were  dear.  From  all  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, hundreds  of  poor  persons  crowded  into  the 
cities ; and  Rheims  had  the  appearance  of  a vast 
pauper-house.  So  afflicting  a year  was  one  in 
which  the  Abbe  de  la  Salle  could  part  with  his 
goods  without  going  far  to  find  ready  receivers. 
He  was  now  to  remove  a difficulty  he  had  shortly 
before  written  about.  ‘My  mouth,’ he  said,  ‘is 
closed.  I have  no  right  to  speak  the  language  of 
perfection  to  my  teachers;  nor  can  I tell  them  of 
poverty  while  I am  possessed  of  a rich  patrimony, 
which  precludes  the  possibility  of  want.  How  can 
I speak  to  them  of  abandonment  to  Providence, 
while  I am  provided  against  indigence?’  ‘No 
other  reliance  than  Providence  is  suited  to  the 
Christian  schools,’  De  La  Salle  had  been  told,  by 
those  whom  he  consulted.  He  determined  to  act 
on  the  suggestion.  Accordingly,  he  divided  his 
fortune  into  four  parts:  the  first  purchased  food 
for  his  poor  scholars,  and  assisted  the  Sisters  of  the 
Child  Jesus  ; the  second  was  given  to  the  outside 
poor,  who  were  first  taught  catechism  for  a few 
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moments  before  each  distribution ; the  third  part 
was  given  to  females  in  distress ; the  fourth  was 
distributed  among  the  bashful  poor.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  find  these  deserving  persons  without 
being  discovered  by  them.  His  former  enemies, 
who  had  been  most  bitter  in  their  assaults,  were 
the  chief  objects  of  his  liberality.” — “ The  Blessed 
Be  La  Salle,  pp.  38,  39. — By  F.  C.  N. 

The  drought  makes  lean  the  pasture's  kine ; 

Foul  rust  has  seized  the  ripening  grain  ; 

The  grapes  hang  mildewed  on  the  vine  ; 

Black  famine  stalks  along  the  plain. 

The  gaunt-eyed  peasant  haunts  the  town ; 

“ The  rich  have  stores  of  corn  and  oil ; 

For  us  alone  the  grass  turns  brown  ; 

For  us  who  till  the  unblessed  soil. 

“ The  rich  have  gold  ; the  rich  can  buy — ” 

He  groans ; for  him  the  skies  are  brass ; 

He  only  stares,  with  hungry  eye. 

Upon  the  well-fed,  as  they  pass. 

“ Poor,  like  God’s  poor.”  the  Gospel  legend  ran 
From  Bethlehem  to  Assisi ; thence  began. 

Anew,  the  story  of  the  marvels  wrought 
By  poverty  and  prayer.  A fine  ear  caught 
The  key-note  of  the  legend  : “ Straight  divide 
Our  barren  wealth  into  four  parts : then  bide 
The  fulness  of  increase : God  will  provide.” 

" Division  can  be  made,  but  how  invest,” 

The  cautious  steward  asks : “since  trusts  deceive?” 

La  Salle  replies ; “ The  first  must  be  our  best : 

Then  let  our  first  investment  rest 
With  our  jjoor  scholars,  for  they  cleave 
Unto  the  schools,  although  ill-fed  ; 

They  must  receive,  , 

From  us,  each  day  their  daily  bread. 

The  second,  to  the  poor  that  seek  our  gate : 

But  see  they  never  wait 
To  weariness : and  with  the  morsel  break 
A crumb  of  blessed  truth,  for  Christ’s  dear  sake. 

The  third  to  tender  women  in  sore  need  ; 

Our  Lord,  to  such  gave  ever-patient  heed. 

The  fourth,  bestow  upon  the  bashful  poor. 

Who  would,  in  silence,  death  itself  endure.” 

“ And  our  own  Institute ' our  Christian  Schools  1 
Will  you  foreet  your  own? 

Does  not  true  charity  begin  at  home?” 

The  steward  pleads  : “Our  Brothers  would  be  fools. — ” 

“ Which  twelve  Apostles  were  : and  Christ  was  sent 
Prom  Herod’s  presence  with  that  name. 

The  goods  our  I.ord  has  to  his  servants  lent, 

^’ith  all  their  unpaid  interest,  lie  can  Claim,” 
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The  famine  grows ; the  Brothers’  humble  gate 
Is  thronged  by  haggard  suppliants,  early,  late. 

The  scholars  come ; they  know  that  with  their  books 
The  Brother  food  will  give,  and  gentle  loc’_s ; 

The  bashful  poor  are  sought  lor,  far  and  near; 

Flour  comes,  they  know  not  how  : yet,  “ flour  is  dear 
Until  one  day  the  steward  fairly  groans . 

'■  Behold  our  safe  investments,  bonded  loans  ! 

Outside  the  gate 

Our  last  loaf  lias  been  eaten  ; long  and  loud 
Will  be  the  waiting  of  to  morrow’s  crowd  : 

Ourseh'es  ? ” 

“ No  one  was  made  to  wait?” 

Biujuires  our  De  La  Salle. 

"Not  one.”  " Then  mark 
This  sign,  as  sailors  watch  when  sales  are  dark  ; 

If  no  reluctant  look  or  word 

Fimbittered  that  poor  loaf,  although  our  last. 

The  deepest  woe  is  passed  ; 

Our  praver  will  soon  be  heard.” 

And  De  La  Salle,  already  on  his  way 
To  hold  sweet  converse  with  his  Lord, 

Makes  no  delay ; 

But  at  the  altar’s  foot  how  low-  is  bent 
That  head  is  .strong  entreaty’s  ravishment  I 
Then,  with  a step  as  light 
As  bears  an  angel  to  celestial  bight. 

He  stands  before 
The  Tabernacle  door. 

Leans  forward,  gently  knocks:  “ Shall  it  be  said, 

O Lord  ! Thy  children  have  no  bread  T' 

And  turns— when,  lo  ! to  meet  him  flies 
Our  steward,  raidiant,  all  aflame 
With  glad  surprise. 

His  pious  eves 

.lust  softened  by  a sweet  repentant  shame  : 

” Our  clean  swept-board 
Is  now  with  plenty  stored  . 

From  whom,  or  by  whose  hand,  cannot  be  said  !” 

‘ My  Brother,  praise  the  Lord  ! 

Forever  be  His  bounteous  Hand  adored  1” 

And  De  I.a  Salle  passed  on  ; while  round  his  head 
Tlie  glory  of  a coming  nimbus  spread. 
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VII. 

THE  TRIDUUM  IN  BALTIMORE. 


From  the  Catholic  Miiror,  Dec.  22, 1883. 

The  magnificent  proportions  assumed,  and  the 
thorough  heartiness  evinced  in  the  celebration  of 
the  closing  day  of  the  Trid.uum  of  Blessed  John 
Baptist  de  la  Salle,  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, constituted  a genuine  surprise  even  to  those 
who  had  wished  for  an  adequate  celebration.  The 
music  of  the  Pontifical  High  Mass  at  9.30,  ren- 
dered b}'  a choir  of  boys  and  men,  and  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  would  have  done  honor 
to  the  stateliest  basilica  in  Europe,  while  the  Ves- 
pers in  the  evening,  strictly  according  to  the  ru- 
brics, and  led  by  the  four  chanters.  Rev.  Fathers 
Bartlett,  Marr,  Cassidy,  and  Bart,  all  priests  in 
active  mission  work,  were  a revelation  to  the  im- 
mense crowd  of  what  that  beautiful  service  may 
be  if  conducted  in. the  spirit  of  the  Church.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  was  a more  masterly  discourse  delivered 
on  the  scope  of  Christian  education  than  that  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O’Farrell — a discourse  listened  to 
with  rapt  attention  by  the  thousands  present. 


Rev.  M.  Burke,  C.SS.R.,  in  the  morning  struck 
the  key-note  of  the  celebration  by  sketching  in 
vivid  colors  the  life  and  spirit  and  work  of  Blessed 
John.  On  the  whole,  whether  we  regard  the 
splendor  of  the  ritual,  the  beautiful  impressiveness 
of  the  music,  the  fame  and  achievement  of  the 
preachers,  the  concourse  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  perhaps  the  most  striking  tribute  of  all — the  ■ 
large  attendance  of  the  reverend  clergy  from  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  State — the  fact  was  patent  in 
every  feature  and  detail  that  the  hearts  of  the 
clergy  and  their  people  are  with  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  their  noble  work.  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  was  present  at  the  morning  and  evening 
celebration,  thus  testifying,  if  testimony  were  at 
all  needed,  his  sympathy  and  joy.  It  was  a glori- 
ous festival. 


I. — Account  of  the  Triduum. 

The  Triduum  began  in  the  chapel  of  Calvert 
Hall,  Saratoga  Street.  The  chapel  was  beautifully* 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  Mass  was  celebrated 
by  Very  Rev.  A.  L.  Magnien,  S.S.,  D.D.,  superior 
of  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  at  7 o’clock,  and  at  4 o’clock 
Vespers  were  sung  and  Benediction  was  given.  On 
Monday,  Father  Magnien  again  officiated  at  Mass. 
A great  number  of  persons  visited  the  chapel 
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cl  tiring  these  two  days,  and  venerated  the  relics  of 
the-  Blessed  de  la  Salle. 

On  Tuesday  the  ceremonies,  which  were  held 
in  the  Cathedral,  were  of  a very  impressive  char- 
acter. At  9.30  there  was  a solemn  high  mass. 
Right  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Curtis,  Bishop  of  Wilming- 
ton, was  celebrant;  Very  Rev.  A.  L.  Magnien,  S.S., 
D.D.,  was  assistant  priest ; Revs.  Edmund  Didier 
and  Hugh  K.Barr  were  honorary  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon ; Revs.  John  T.  Whelan  and  P.  J.  Donahue 
were  deacon  and  subdeacon;  and  Rev.  W.  A. 
Reardon  was  master  of  ceremonies.  Witzka’s  Mass 
was  sung  in  a delightful  style  by  the  boys  of  Cal- 
vert Hall  Academy  and  St.  Alphonsus’  School, 
assisted  by  several  male  members  of  the  Cathedral 
choir,  and  accompanied  by  organ  and  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  the  Brothers.  Justus  et 
Palma,  by  Gounod,  wms  rendered  at  the  Offer- 
tory. The  congregation  was  exceedingly  large, 
including  a delegation  of  boys  from  the  various 
schools  in  this  city  under  the  charge  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers. 

Among  the  clergy  in  attendance  were  Bishop 
M.  J.  O’Farrell,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Mgr.  Edward 
McColgan,  V.G.;  Revs.  Francis  A.  Smith,  S.  J.,  of 
St.  Ignatius’;  J.  A.  Cunningham,  of  St.  Vincent’s  ; 
Peter  McCoy,  St.  Mary’s  Star  of  the  Sea ; Thomas 
J,  Broyderick,  St,  Martin’s;  E.  Bartlett,  St.  Ann’s; 
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Joseph  S.  Gallei!,  St.  Peter's;  George  W.  Devine 
and  J.  D.  Marr,  St.  Joliihs;  J.  L.  Andreas,  of  St. 
Leo’s;  Thomas  Stapleton.  St.  Vincent’s ; William 

R.  Starr  and  Joseph  N.  Cassidy,  Corpus  Christi ; 
W.  L.  Jordan,  St.  Bridget’s  ; Owen  B.  Corrigan,  St. 
Gregory  the  Great ; James  Holden,  St.  Jerome’s; 
P.  P.  Duggan,  St.  Pius’;  Dwight  E.  Lyman,  St. 
Mary’s,  Govanstown;  W.  S.  Caughey,  Laurel;  and 
Revs.  Z.  L.  Chandonnet,  of  Araawalk,  N.  Y.,  and 

S.  Grannan,  chaplain  of  Manhattan  College,  New 
York  ; John  J.  PvOgers,  of  Philadelphia;  F.  Smith, 
of  Trenton;  F.  Brennan,  New  York;  and  many 
others.  Many  of  the  principal  directors  of  the 
Cliristian  Brothers’  Society  were  also  present. 

At  8 p.  m.  Solemn  Pontifical  Vespers  were  cel- 
ebrated, the  Cardinal  being  celebrant,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Jolin  T.  Gaitley.  Revs.  George  W.  Devine 
and  Wm.  Tynan  were  honorary  deacon  and  sub- 
deacon; Revs.  W.  E.  Bartlett,  J.  N.  Cassidy,  J.D. 
Marr,  and  Ch.  M.  Bart  were  chanters;  and  Rev. 
W.  A.  Reardon  was  master  of  ceremonies.  The 
sermon  was  dehvered  by  Right  Rev.  Michael  J. 
O’Farrell,  Bishop  of  Trenton.  The  venerable  cathe- 
dral was  filled  to  excess.  The  main  altar  was  most 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion  by  the  ladies 
of  the  sanctuary  society.  All  seemed  to  combine 
to  honor  the  Blessed  de  la  Salle, 
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II.— 'Synopsis  of  Rev.  Father  Burke’s  Sermon. 


The  Rev.  preacher  began  by  instituting  compar- 
ison between  the  great  ones  of  the  world  and  the 
saints  of  God.  Alexander,  Cmsar,  Bonaparte  daz- 
zled the  world  by  the  warlike  splendor  of  their 
careers.  They  were  not  merely  the  rulers  of  their 
day;  they  were  the  idols  of  the  people.  Who  do 
honor  to  these  heroes  at  present  ? Who  commem- 
orate'their  virtues?  Who  hold  them  up  to  the 
admiration  of  mankind  as  examples  to  be  followed  ? 
They  are  simply  the  historical  figures  around  which 
are  grouped  the  events  in  which  they  were  chief 
actors.  They  have  no  followers,  no  admirers. 
They  exist  as  the  finger-posts  of  a deca3dng  past. 
How  different  is  it  with  the  saints  of  God  ! The}" 
sought  not  notoriety;  their  lives  were  hidden  with 
Christ ; their  sole  object  was  the  forgetfulness  of 
self,  and  devotedness  to  their  fellow-men,  and 
sacrifice  for  the  living  God.  These  men  live  be- 
cause their  life  is  of  God.  Their  aspiration  was 
for  heaven  ; their  labor  was  the  building  up  of  hu- 
manity, the  infusion  of  a higher  and  purer  life  into 
those  who  had  forsaken  the  paths  of  rectitude  and 
religion.  Behold  where  they  stand  to-day!  The 
nimbus  of  a heavenly  glory  is  the  halo  on  their 
brow;  the  acclamation  of  God’s  purest  and  best 
proclaim  them  happy,  and  God  Himself  has  made 
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them  judges  in  Israel.  Of  this  class  were  the 
Patricks,  the  Bonifaces,  the  Augustines,  the  Dom- 
inicks, the  Ignatiuses,  the  Vincents  de  Paul,  the 
La  Salles. 

We  are  assembled  in  this  august  cathedral  and 
metropolitan  church  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  auspices  of  His  Eminence,  our  beloved  Cardi- 
nal-Archbishop, to  commemorate  the  beatification 
of  Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle.  I feel  honored 
in  being  called  upon  to  speak  on  a subject  so  sim- 
ply, nobly  grand.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  was  a 
child  of  grace.  He  was  of  gentle  blood,  and  in  the 
human  and  social  order  of  things  destined  to  high 
preferment.  God  had  given  him  the  wisdom  that 
estimates  the  honors  of  time  at  their  proper  value. 
But  the  heroism  of  the  Cross  was  born  in  him.  It 
grew  with  his  years,  and  became  a centre  of  action 
in  all  the  efforts  of  his  life.  He  realized,  even  as  a 
child,  that  in  the  Cross  is  life,  and  only  through 
the  Cross  is  salvation.  Angelic  in  purity,  brilliant 
in  intellect,  iron-willed  in  action,  the  boy  gave 
promise  of  the  grace  that  was  in  him. 

I pass  over  his  career  as  a student.  I look  upon 
him  as  he  ascends  the  altar  to  say  his  first  mass. 
The  awfulness  and  sublimity  of  the  august  mys- 
tery overwhelm  him.  He  is  an  angel  in  human 
form.  Filled  with  the  spirit  of  God,  and,  like  all 
true  servants  of  God,  desirous  of  doing  the  great- 
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est  possible  good  for  his  fellow-man,  in  order  to 
glorify  the  God  he  loved  so  ardently,  he  looked 
around  him  to  see  what  might  be  that  work  which 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  God.  The  condition 
of  the  youth  of  France  in  that  day  was  most  de- 
plorable. Neglect  of  religious  duties,  born  of  ig- 
norance, was  almost  universal  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  that  great  Catholic  nation.  The  poor 
child  was  so  poor  that  none  was  found  not  only 
not  to  do  him  reverence,  but  to  save  him  from  his 
own  evil  propensities ! De  La  Salle  took  in  the 
situation.  He  appreciated  the  work.  He  measured 
its  difficulties.  The  obstacles  in  his  way  he  felt 
would  bristle  on  every  side ; but  to  a man  whose 
center  of  action  was  the  Cross  of  Christ,  difficulties 
were  the  roses  that  bloomed  along  the  pathway 
of  his  career.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  regen- 
eration of  the  poor  children  of  his  day.  He  called 
around  him  young  men  of  spirit  and  heroism,  who 
had  the  courage  and  the  magnanimity  to  renounce 
all  honors,  even  the  legitimate  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood, for  the  love  of  Christ,  to  become  the  saviours 
of  the  children  of  the  people,  by  educating  them 
in  the  Christian  spirit.  He  thus  formed  a band  of 
heroic,  self-sacrificing,  disinterested  men,  whose 
merit  is  known  only  to  God,  and  whose  honor  and 
preferment  are  in  His  hands.  Young  men,  permit 
me  to  place  before  you  a magnificent  career,  and, 
in  the  name  of  God,  to  invite  you  to  embrace  it. 
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ITI. — Synopsis  of  Bishop  O’Faerell’s  Sermon. 


The  world  was  at  the  zenith  of  intellectual  reign 
when  Christ  came  upon  earth.  At  no  period  since 
have  men  surpassed  the  glory  that  Roman  societ}" 
had  attained  when  “the  light  that  enlighteneth  every 
man  who  cometh  into  the  world  ’’  made  its  appear- 
ance. And  yet  what  was  the  condition  of  society 
at  this  time,  in  this  day  of  its  greatest  intellectual 
supremacy?  Holy  Writ  tells  us  distinctly  that  the 
world  was  steeped  in  darkness  and  walked  “ in  the 
shadow  of  death.”  Remark,  my  brethren,  Roman 
society  in  the  noonday  of  its  intellectual  reign 
walked  in  the  shadow  of  death — a shadow  which 
the  effulgence  of  divine  truth  could  alone  dispel. 
Intellectual  growth  is  not,  then,  all  that  is  required  ; 
true  growth — growth  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term — must  have  the  characteristics  of  that  which 
the  sacred  text  tells  us  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God 
made  man,  who  “ grew  daily  in  wisdom,  in  age, 
and  in  grace  before  God  and  men.”  And  it  was 
this  growth  that  Christ  came  to  plant  in  society — 
this  growth  that  saved  the  slave,  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Church  becoming  the  spiritual  in- 
structor of  his  former  master.  It  was  this  growth, 
fostered  and  defended  by  the  Church,  that  made 
woman  queen  at  her  own  hearth-side,  mistress  of 
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the  family  where  she  had  formerly  been  a vile  in- 
strument of  pleasure,  mother  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term,  the  equal  of  her  husband,  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  human  society. 

After  a masterly  review  of  the  relation  of  the 
Chux'ch  to  science  and  the  scientists,  in  which  the 
Right  Rev.  preacher  showed  that  whatever  there 
is  of  glory  in  the  universities  of  our  times  is  but 
the  echo  of  former  glories,  that  there  has  scarcely 
been  a single  important  university  established 
within  the  last  four  centuries,  he  happily  intro- 
duced the  celebration  of  the  Triduum  in  honor  of 
the  Blessed  de  la  Salle  as  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  which  he  was  forging  in  favor  of  the 
claims  of  the  Church  as  the  civilizer  of  nations. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  France 
was  intellectually  paralyzed  under  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  Voltaire  and  his  followers.  A remedy  was 
needed,  but  a remedy  that  was  to  begin  not  with 
the  noble,  not  with  the  effete  aristocracy  that  had 
lost  all  \ irility,  and  had  fallen  a pray  to  the  evil 
desires  of  its  own  perverse  hecxrt.  No  ; John  Bap- 
tist de  la  Salle  sought  in  the  people,  in  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  land,  for  the  material  upon  which 
to  engraft  ideas  of  true  nobility.  A true  reformer, 
De  la  Salle  began  with  the  foundation  of  society, 
with  the  masses  of  the  people.  He,  like  the  pre- 
cursor whose  name  he  bore,  taught  the  masses 
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their  duty,  raised  them  to  a knowledge  of  their 
own  manhood,  prepared  them  for  the  future  that 
was  before  the  world  at  large.  As  the  Church 
had  placed  the  printing  press  at  the  service  of 
mankind  for  the  distribution  of  the  word  of  God, 
so  La  Salle  placed  the  lamp  of  popular  instruc- 
tion, founded  on  a religious  basis,  at  the  hearth  of 
every  Christian  family  ■ in  his  day,  as  in  our  own, 
the  Church  wanted  no  divorce  between  science 
and  religion.  In  his  day,  as  in  our  own,  the 
Church  wanted  Christian  schools.  We  ask  no 
favor,  we  require  no  privilege.  This  fair  land 
cannot  afford  to  be  less  just  than  the  countries  of 
Europe,  where  a solution  of  the  school  question 
has  been  found.  We  must  reach  as  high  a plane, 
look  at  things  from  as  broad  a basis,  as  the 
Orange  sections  of  Upper  Canada.  Remember, 
my  brethren,  I am  not  asking  for  Catholic  schools 
for  these  United  States,  but  I am  asking  the 
Bishops  and  the  priests  of  this  country  to  ask  for 
Catholic  schools  for  our  Catholic  children  ; we  are 
asking  for  Christian  schools  for  all  our  people 
who  desire  to  have  them,  and  we  are  not  satisfied, 
we  shall  never  rest  content,  while  none  but  those 
who  want  a school  without  God,  a class-room 
without  Christ,  are  heard.  If  men  want  Godless 
schools,  let  them  have  them  ; but  let  us  be  just 
while  we  are  generous  ; let  us  pay  at  least  the 


same  respect  to  the  Christian  claim  that  we  pay 
to  the*  Godless  demand. 

We  want  this  great  country  to  be  a home  for 
generations  to  come  a thousand  years  hence  ; we 
want  it  to  love  liberty  and  to  protect  virtue  ; but 
liberty  is  the  fruit  of  truth  ; virtue  is  the  outgrowth 
of  religion.  We  do  not  want  a race  of  intellectual 
pagans,  but  a people  who  believe  in  God,  love  and 
fear  Him,  do  His  will,  observing  His  Command- 
ments. 

We  want  all  the  agencies  employed  that  can 
help  in  the  great  work  of  making  the  world  more 
religious  by  rendering  our  children  more  Christian. 
All  the  glories  that  are  ours  have  been  achieved 
under  the  protecting  mgis  of  a Christian  sentiment 
that  underlies  our  Constitution.  If  we  have  be- 
come a great  people,  it  is  because  we  have  not 
ceased  to  be  Christian.  Hence  we  want  to  see 
Christian  agencies  increased  and  multiplied.  We 
want  our  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen ; we  want  them  to  go  into 
every  city  of  this  fair  land;  we  want  them  to  make 
our  boys  manly,  to  develop  in  them  that  noble 
self-reliance  that  is  characteristic  of  every  Chris- 
tian gentleman.  Whatever  I am  to-day,  continued 
the  eloquent  divine,  I owe,  in  its  beginning,  to  the 
admirable  teaching  received  from  the  Christian 
Brothers,  Never,  so  long  as  I live,  shall  I cease 
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to  pay  iny  debt  of  gratitude and  1 pray  God  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  young  men  to 
join  that  noble  band  of  Christian  teachers  who 
leave  home  and  all  that  it  holds  dearest,  who  leave 
everything  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  duty  to  de- 
vote themselves  unreservedly  to  the  salvation  of 
the  rising  generations.  Next  to  the  priesthood  of 
the  altar,  I know  of  nothing  so  noble  as  the  priest' 
hood  of  intelligence.  This  is  the  priesthood  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
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lY, — Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle. 

BY  ELEANOR  C.  DONNELLY. 


Across  the  sea,  in  ancient  Rheims,  the  City  of  the  Kingrs, 

Whence,  like  a lily  from  the  clay,  the  old  Cathedral  springs, 

(With  sunlight  on  its  Gothic  spires,  and  on  i s storied  shrines. 

On  wall,  and  tower,  and  sculptur'd  gate,  amid  the  clustering  vines), — 
To-day,  an  Angel  sweetly  sings  an  anthem  of  the  past. 

Whose  golden  echoes  tremble  down  Time’  cloistpr  dim  and  vast ; 

And,  as  the  measure  swells  and  sinks,  like  some  rare  madrigal. 

We  catch  the  music  of  one  name— John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  ! 

Vain  is  the  glory  of  the  great ; — the  laurel  leaves  are  dust 

That  crown’d  the  Cassar’s  haughty  brow,  or  w'reathed  his  marble  bust ; 

Triumphal  arch  and  mural  niche,  statue  of  bronze  or  gold. 

May  not  withstand  the  march  of  Time,  relentless,  cruel,  bold. 

But,  while  the  fame  of  earth’s  dead  kings  is,  like  their  ashes,  blown 
Into  the  dark  recesses  of  a dread  Oblivion, 

The  Saints  ot  God  forever  live  —their  glorious  memory 
Is  stamp'd  with  God's  own  special  seal— His  immortality  1 

O bless'd  renown,  awarded  him  we  now  commemorate, — 

Our  noble  Founder,  De  la  Salle,  hero  of  high  estate  I 

Who,  having  like  St.  Vincent  wrought,  and  bravely  sacrific’d 

All  selfish  gains  for  that  fair  flock, — the  little  ones  of  Christ, — 

Allured  the  sinner  by  his  love,  the  dullard  by  his  lore. 

To  shine,  at  last,  as  peerless  stars  of  God,  forevermore  I 

Child  of  an  old.  Illustrious  house  of  signal  piety. 

Revered  in  quaint  St.  Remi’s  town  for  many  a century, — 

From  the  glad  babyhood  when,  at  his  mother’s  feet. 

He  lisp’d  his  first  soft-spoken  word— the  name  of  Jesus  sweet. 

Or,  in  his  infant  pains  and  fears,  a young  evangelist. 

With  tender  love,  the  Crucifix,  within  his  cradle,  kiss’d — 

His  life  was  like  a golden  chain  with  precious  deeds  impearl’d. 

Let  down  from  God's  blest  treasure-house,  to  bind  a godless  world  I 

We  see  him  first,  a tiny  babe,  before  the  altar  fair. 

Enraptur’d  with  the  flowers  and  lights,  the  incense  in  the  air : 

The  vested  priests,  the  acolytes,  the  Mass,  the  music  grand, 

— He  comprehends  them  not,— yet,  still,  they  make  his  heart  expand ; 
And  all  his  prattling  talk  is  of  the  holy  things  of  God  : 

With  wisdom,  like  the  infant  Christ’s,  he  seeks  at  home,  abroad. 

The  learned  doctors  of  the  Law.  that  he  may  question  them 
And  from  their  mines  of  richest  lore  draw  forth  Faith’s  hidden  gem. 

Soon,  in  the  Sanctuary-band,  the  fair,  angelic  boy 
Kneels,  like  a seraph  in  the  flesh,  inflamed  with  holy-joy  : 

His  clear  responses  with  the  Mass,  instinct  with  faith  and  love. 

His  heart  a glowing  thurible  which  flings  its  breath  above, — 

He  only  quits  his  Saviour’s  feet,  to  flee  to  Mary’s  shrine. 

And  hold  sweet  converse  with  his  Queen,  immaculate,  divine. 
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Canon  of  Rheims,  by  God’s  decree,  ere  sixteen  summers  bright 
Hare  cast  their  garland  on  his  head— he  listens  with  delight 
When,  from  his  stall  within  the  choir,  he  hears  his  brethren  sing 
The  holy  Office  of  the  Lord.— The  praise  of  heaven’s  King 
Is  sweeter  to  his  virgin  ears  than  all  the  brilliant  songs 
That  ring  with  festive  rapture  thro’  his  father’s  grand  salons. 

The  University  of  Rheims,  the  School  of  St.  Sulpice, 

By  turns,  behold  the  gifted  youth  in  years  and  grace  increase. 

Amid  the  joy,  he  leads  a life  austere,  oedate,  and  grave. 

As  did  his  patron  once  of  yore,  beside  the  Jordan’s  wave.- 
Though  doubts  assail  his  guileless  heart, — and  fierce  temptations  rise, 
From  his  high  calling  to  divert  the  hero  of  the  skies. 

The  voice  of  Christ’s  annointed  one  dispels  all  clouds  and  fears. 

And  kneeling  at  Pere  Roland’s  feet,  the  word  of  life  he  hears. 

Henceforth,  a priest  of  the  Most  High,  his  dear  director  lays 
Upon  his  neck  the  yoke  of  Christ he  listens  and  obeys. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Child  become  his  special  care,— 

The  little  orphans  throng  around  their  young  director’s  chair  ; 

And,  in  the  ministry  of  love,  he  .sees,  as  from  afar. 

The  master-purpose  of  his  life,  outshining  as  a star. 

To  light  him  and  his  followers  across  earth’s  dreary  waste. 

Unto  the  haven  of  the  poor,  the  humble,  and  the  chaste. 

O blissful  moment ! stripp’d  of  all,  he  quits  his  Canonry — 

The  Chapter’s  brightest  ornament  delights,  at  last,  to  be 
Father  and  teacher  of  the  poor.  Before  the  convent-gate. 

Two  pilgrims  join  him  as  he  walks,  and  on  his  pleasure  wait ; 

And,  in  tho.se  weary,  way-worn  men,  (who  shall  their  names  record?) 

He  greets  his  first  co-workers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  I 

Around  him,  other  zealous  souls  soon  gather,  one  by  one, — 

The  days  are  ripe  with  sin  and  strife — how  much  is  to  be  done  1 
The  hapless  children  of  the  poor  in  abject  darkness  lie. 

The  shadow  of  the  worst  of  deaths  weighs  down  each  dim,  young  eye. 
But  thou,  John  Baptist  be  la  Salle  shalt,  like  thy  namesake,  dare 
To  go  before  thy  Master’s  face,  and  all  His  ways  prepare, — 

Shalt  to  a sinful  people  give  the  knowledge  of  the  right. 

That  all  who  in  the  darkness  sit  may  hail  and  bless  the  light ! 

As  flees  the  dove,  when  foes  pursue,  into  her  lofty  nest. 

So  do  we  see  thee,  trusting,  seek  the  Tabernacle  blest ; 

Thy  starving  brethren  round  thee  kneel,  as  silent  as  the  dead  ; 

They  hear  thee  murmur,  full  of  faith ; “ Dear  Lord,  we  have  no  bread  !” 
And,  on  the  instant,  sounds  the  beil  1 Beside  the  portal  there. 

Abundant  alms  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  thy  prayer  1 

Now,  with  the  children  of  the  poor ; again  at  old  Rouen, 

Guiding  the  sons  of  noble  sires  at  the  stately  St.  Yon : 

Or,  later  still,— when,  at  the  fall  of  England’s  second  James, 

Upon  the  roll  of  France  were  writ  illustrious  Irish  names. — 

Greeting,  with  thine  own  courteous  grace,— as  welcome  to  thy  school,— 
The  flower  of  Erin’s  youth,  that  joyed  to  blossom  ’neath  thy  rule. 

Within  the  ciass-room  brooked  thy  zeal  no  hindrance  or  fatigue, — 

It  urged  thee,  full  of  lively  faith,  o’er  many  a weary  league ; 

Sweetened  by  the  days  of  rigid  fast,  thy  feasts  of  sorry  fare. 

The  hair-cloth  and  the  discipline,  the  nights  of  constant  prayer : — 

And,  like  a flame  by  angels  fed,  burned'’neath  thy  thread-bare  gown, 
Until  thy  bed  upon  the  ground  grew  soft  as  eider-down. 

What  are  the  storms  of  evil  Hate  to  such  a soul  as  thine? 

Demons  and  men.  vrith  fruitless  rage,  may  ’gainst  thy  work  combine  ; 
Thou  standest  like  a mighty  oak,— though  tempests  rave  and  roil, 

They  can  but  plant  thy  sturdy  roots  more  firmly  in  the  soil ; 

And,  ’neath  thy  grand,  protecting  shade,  the  gray  beard,  sin-defiled. 

May  meet  as  sure  a refuge  as  the  little,  sinless  elmd  1 
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But  lo ! the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  resistless  Azrael, 

Hath  smitten  thee  in  all  thy  strength.— We  hear  the  solemn  knell.— 

Good  Friday  spreads  its  purple  pall  above  thy  bed  of  death 
The  weeping  Brothers  kneel  around. — with  feeble,  laboring  breath, 

The  last,  sweet  blessing  thou  dost  give— then,  ere  to  yon  bright  Home 
Thy  glorious  spirit  soars  away,— the  words  of  counsel  come  : 

“ lk>ve  ye  our  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord,  in  his  great  Sacrament  ; 

And  unto  Mother  Mary  yield  devotion  reverent 

And,  0 my  Brothei's  ! let  your  hearts,  now  and Jorever,  he 

Inviolably  true  to  Borne  and  Peter's  Holy  See!" 

Well  have  thy  children  kept  thy  word  ! — The  Chri.stian  Brothers  stand 
To-day,  within  old  Mother  Church,  a brave  devoted  band, — 

The  virgin  knights  of  Mary’s  love,  the  Galahads  of  heaven. 

The  wealth  of  all  their  loyal  hearts  to  Christ  and  Peter  given  ! 

Lancaster,  IJhland,  Jacotot,  and  Pestalozzi,— all 

Have  had  their  day  ;— the  world  hath  watched  their  system  rise  and  fall 
But  the  grand  method  of  La  Salle,  still  in  its  mellow  prime. 

For  two  long  centuries  hath  stood  the  crucial  test  of  Time  I 

MTiere’er  the  banner  of  the  Cross  is  lifted  to  the  light. 

There  may  the  Christian  School  be  found— a fair  and  goodly  sight. 

From  shore  to  shore,  by  sea  or  stream,— where’er  Keligion  smiles 
From  mpuntain-crest  or  land-lock’d  vale,  or  ocean’s  misty  isles, — 

In  Indian  or  Australian  wilds,  in  China  or  Japan, 

Yea,  in  the  Madagascar  swamps,  the  Brothers  lead  the  van ; 

The  while,  within  their  classic  hall,  pure  Faith  and  Science  meet. 

The  New  World  brings  her  myriad  sons  to  study  at  their  feet. 

Still  does  the  spirit  of  La  Salle  within  his  Brothers  glow. 

As  warm  and  true,  as  when  he  lived  and  labored  long  ago  ;— 

For  this,  our  age,  he  seemed  to  toil,  rather  than  for  his  own. 

And  all  the  wonders  that  he  wrought  are  due  to  Faith  alone : 

Yes,  all  the  wonders  that  he  wrought,  and  all  his  sons  have  done ; — 

The  Christian  Brother’s  fadeless  palm  by  Faith  and  Love  is  won  : 

Here,  is  no  question  of  a trade,  but  of  a mission  high. 

To  mould,  and  guide  immortal  souls  to  mansions  in  the  sky. 

Like  skillful  gardeners,  to  train  and  tend,  with  loring  care. 

The  precious  blossoms  of  the  Lord  for  Heaven’s  bright  parterre. 

That,  in  the  hour  of  award,  of  just  and  true  renown. 

These  never-fading  buds  may  be  their  glory  and  their  crown ! 

Sons  of  La  Salle  ! thrice  happy  ye,  on  this,  your  Father’s  feast. 

When  Leo  sheds  upon  his  brow  the  halo  of  the  Bless'd  ! 

Hark!  to  the  voice  of  praise  that  rings  from  Rheims  to  ancient  Rome, 

The  spiendor  of  fair  Founder’s  fame  illumes  St.  Peter’s  dome  ! 

And,  while  ye  march  towards  those  bright  rays,  full  fifteen  thousand  strong. 
Leading  away  to  Heaven's  gates,  with  strains  of  sweetest  song. 

The  flow’r  of  all  fair  chivalry— alert  and  undismayed — 

Five  hundred  thousand  Christian  boys,— the  children’s  grand  Crusade,— 
Pray  that  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord  may  add  another  gem 
Unto  the  matchless  glory  of  his  Master’s  diadem. 

And,  in  these  dark,  pernicious  days,  when  godless  views  are  rife, 

And  in  th’  arena  of  the  soul.  Death  strives  to  vanquish  Life,— 

Give  us  the  right  to  cry,  (despite  of  Satan’s  fierce  cabal,) 

“ Hail  ! sainx^d  Patron  of  our  Schools,  JOHN  BAPTIST  DE  LA  SALLE  1” 
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VIII. 

THE  TRIDUUM  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I. — Preliminary.* 

Within  the  beautiful  capital  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
occurred  au  event  during  the  past  week  which 
will  long  be  remembered  in  San  Francisco  and  its 
environs.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Archbishop 
Riordan,  who,  on  account  of  his  precarious  health, 
was  obliged  to  make  a prolonged  trip  to  other 
lands,  the  Triduum  in  honor  of  Blessed  John  Bap- 
tist de  la  Salle,  who,  by  a decree  of  his  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  was  declared  beatified  very  nearly 
a year  ago,  was  deferred  until  the  time  appointed 
for  its  taking  place  had  nearly  expired.  But  at 
last  the  long-looked-for  event  was  happily  con- 
summated on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  days  of 
February.  Within  the  walls  of  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral 
was  witnessed  a ceremony  not  to  be  seen  every 
day.  The  sacred  edifice  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity  by  the  anxious  crowds  who  came  to  do 
honor  to  the  occasion. 

The  Founder  of  the  Christian  Schools  had  long 
been  venerated  throughout  Christendom,  but  now 
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he  is  beatified,  and  his  name  inscribed  in  the  Cal- 
endar of  the  Blessed.  What  a glorious  day  for  the 
cause  of  education, — Christian,  true  education! 
It  marks  an  era  in  this  great  work.  It  is  a most 
auspicious  event,  and  the  effect  will  be  a powerful 
stimulus  to  those  engaged  in  training  youth  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  to  grow  up.  In  these  days 
when  Godless  education  is  marking  its  evil  conse- 
quences everywhere,  it  needs  renewed  energy  and 
zeal  on  the  part  of  all  Christians  to  stem  the  evil 
torrent.  Hence  the  beatification  of  the  Blessed 
De  La  Salle — the  champion  'par  excellence  of  the 
Christian  schools — will  encourage  those  who  have 
the  success  of  true  Christian  training  at  heart,  and 
will  do  much  to  further  the  spread  of  those  noble 
institutions,  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  exaggerate ; but  it  must 
appear  to  every  thoughtful  man  and  woman,  who 
has  the  true  faith,  that  we  do  not  overestimate 
consequences  when  treating  of  this  subject.  It 
may  well  be  considered  a triumph — a victory  for 
the  Christian  schools.  Well  may  the  numerous 
disciples  of  De  La  Salle  and  all  true  friends  of  a 
sound  Christian  training  for  youth  rejoice  at  the 
happy  news.  Well  may  the  Catholics  of  San 
Francisco,  and  of  California,  be  glad,  and  still 
more  can  they  be  grateful  when  that  day  comes, 
as  it  surely  will,  please  God,  when  every  parish 
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will  have  its  Christian  Brothers’  School,  when 
parishes  yet  unformed  shall  have  the  same,  and 
when  children  yet  unborn  will  be  numbered 
among  the  followers  of  Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la 
Salle. 

To  go  into  detail  on  the  decorations  of  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral  for  the  splendid  ceremony,  is  scarcely 
necessary.  Let  it  he  sufficient  to  say  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  edifice,  and  especially  the  altar  and 
sanctuary,  was  a mass  of  evergreens,  tropical 
plants,  and  a profusion  of  natural  flowers.  On  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  altar  was  hung  a large  pic- 
ture of  the  Blessed  de  la  Salle,  for  veneration. 
The  "picture,  a fine  oil  painting,  represented  the 
saint  surrounded  by  angels.  A large  number  of 
Christian  Brothers  from  the  various  Houses  on  the 
Coast  were  seated  inside  the  sanctuary,  as  were 
also  members  of  the  Clergy.  Very  large  congre- 
gations of  the  laity  attended  the  devotions.  The 
music  for  the  occasion  was  indeed  superb,  a large 
number  of  instrumentalists  and  noted  vocalists 
liaving  been  engaged.  To  the  excellent  Cathedral 
choir  was  added  the  entire  Tivoli  orchestra.  Each 
of  the  sacred  pieces  was  beautifully  interpreted, 
and  the  high  order  of  the  music  enhanced  very 
much  the  splendor  of  the  services. 


18.^ 

II. — In  Honorem  Bbati  Joannis  Baptists  La 

Salle.* 


I. 

Gaudete,  Pratres  optiml 
In  hoc  festivo  die  ; 

Et  ex  conspectu  Altissimi 
Descendant  preces  piae 
Beatl  Fundatoris, 

Ut  signum  sui  amoris. 

n. 

Vobiscutn,  Pratres,  jubilant 
Et  populus  et  Clerus, 

Et  quisquis  amat  pueros, 

Et  civis  si  sincerns, 

Gaudete  Pratres  cari, 

Et  juvat  VOS  laetari. 

m. 

Christus  amabat  pueros, 
Benedicebat  illis ; 

Joannes  quoque  congregans 
Adultos  cum  pupillis 
Docebat  illos  viam 
Vitam  ducendi  piam. 

IV. 

Pater  Beate  respice 
Labores  filiorum, 

Qui  docent  atque  vigilant 
fto  bono  puerorum ; 

Et  habent  duram  vitam 
Cura  et  labore  attritam. 

V. 

Tu  quoque  Pater  plurima 
Adversa  pertulisti : 

Et  annis  multis  patiens 
Docendo  tu  vixisti, 

Opere,  verbo,  exemplo 
In  scholis  et  in  tempio  I 

VI. 

Alumnos  vide  innumeros 
Ad  Pratres  convenire ! 

Illos  tu  serva  et  protege 
Et  semper  fac  sentire 
Cum  Petro ; in  fide  fortes 
Et  ccEli  fac  consortes. 

vn. 

Tu  qui  negasti  nemini 
Opem  roganti,  vide, 

Queb  nobis  sunt  certamina 
In  conservanda  fide ! 

Pro  nobis  roga  piam 
Dulcissimam  Mariam. — Amen. 


* Written  by  a Father  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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III. — The  First  Day. 


Thursday  morning  the  devotions  began  by 
Masses  at  6,  7,  and  8 o’clock,  with  a solemn  High 
Mass  at  10  o’clock.  The  celebrant  was  Rev. 
Father  Yorke;  deacon,  Rev.  J.  E.  Cottle;  sub- 
deacon, Rev.  J.  J.  Sullivan  ; master  of  ceremonies, 
Rev.  Father  Blake.  Lambillotte’s  Mass  in  D was 
rendered  by  a superb  choir. 

SERMON  BY  VERY  REV.  J.  J.  PRENDERGAST,  V.G. 

Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Prendergast,  Y.  G-.,  delivered 
the  opening  sermon,  and  in  eloquent  terms  por- 
trayed the  virtues  it  takes  to  constitute  a saint. 
The  preacher  gave  a very  lucid  exposition  of  the 
preparatory  steps  taken  by  the  Church  in  the 
canonization  of  a saint.  The  first  step,  he  said,  is 
a rigorous  examination  of  his  whole  life  by  an 
ecclesiastical  court  appointed  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  testimonies  are  considered  satisfactory  the  pro- 
cesses are  forwarded  to  Rome,  where  they  are 
duly  scrutinized.  If  approved  at  this  stage,  a 
new  commission  is  appointed  to  go  over  the  same 
ground.  If  the  evidences  collected  by  the  second 
court  coincide  with  the  first,  then  further  pro- 
cesses are  gone  through,  and  all  is  laid  before  the 
Holy  Father  for  his  decision.  It  was  very  in- 
structive to  hear  Father  Prendergast  as  he  showed 
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the  admirable  processes  of  the  canonization  of  a 
saint,  and  especially  the  rigorous  examinations  to 
which  his  whole  life  is  subjected  before  a decision 
is  made  by  the  Church.  The  Church  exemplifies 
in  the  beatification  of  her  children  that  she  is 
eminently  historical,  since  the  honors  that  she 
confers  on  them  are  not  only  derived  from  super- 
natural authority,  but  are  also  based  on  human 
testimony.*  The  preacher  went  fully  into  the 
virtues  that  go  to  make  a saint.  He  said  that  it 
was  not  only  necessary  that  he  should  possess  one 
virtue,  but  he  must  have  all  the  virtues ; and  more 
than  that,  he  must  possess  them  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  be  free  from  every  taint  of  vice.  The 
distinction  between  Blessed  and  Canonized  was- 
defined.  The  distinction  between  these  titles  is  not 
merely  in  name.  A saint  can  be  publicly  ven- 
erated in  the  Universal  Church.  His  image  can 
be  exposed  for  veneration  in  any  church  or  chapel. 
Not  so  with  a beatified.  Apart  from  the  Triduum 
held  in  his  honor,  the  Universal  Church  does  not 
publicly  reverence  him, — this  being  permitted 
only  in  his  native  country,  or  the  religious  family 
of  which  he  was  a member.  However,  any  church 
can  obtain  this  privilege  from  the  proper  authority. 
Holy  Church  permits,  in  all  the  chapels  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  in  the  churches  of  his 


*Cf.  Bishop  Chatard’s  treatment  of  the  same  subject,  pp.  108-113. 
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native  land,  effigies  of  Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la 
Salle  to  be  exposed  for  public  veneration,  while 
the  whole  world  can  look  upon  him  and  invoke 
him  as  an  intercessor  with  God. 

In  the  evening  at  7.30  the  devotions  consisted 
of  Rosary,  Vespers,  Sermon,  and  Benediction.  If 
St.  Mary’s  looked  beautiful  in  the  morning,  it  ap- 
peared doubly  so  at  night — lit  up  by  innumerable 
gas-jets  and  forests  of  lighted  candles  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, supplemented  by  evergreens  and  flowers  in 
profusion,  and  gorgeous  tapestry  hanging  from 
every  pillar.  To  say  it  was  brilliant  would  only 
give  a faint  idea  of  the  scene  in  the  interior  of  the 
old  Cathedral. 

REV.  j.  E.  Cottle’s  sermon. 

In  a brief  but  interesting  sermon  Rev.  J.  E.  Cottle 
portrayed  the  life  of  Blessed  John  Baptist  de  la 
Salle.  He  said  that  the  popular  notion  that  saints 
are  extraordinary  beings  is  incorrect.  Saints  are 
not  different  from  other  men  and  women,  and  we 
find  them  in  every  walk  and  occupation  of  life.  It 
is  only  in  their  works  and  intentions  that  they 
differ  from  ordinary  persons.  The  saints  had  only 
one  aspiration  in  their  lives,  i.  e. — the  good  of  their 
’fellow-beings,  and  the  approving  smile  of  God, 
looking  forward  to  the  sentence : “Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant ; enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
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Lord.”  The  birth  and  early  life  of  the  Saint  was 
ably  sketched  by  the  preacher.  John  Baptist  de 
la  Salle  was  born  on  the  30th  of  April,  1651,  in 
the  metropolitan  city  of  Rheims.  From  the  first 
dawn  of  his  reason  he  showed  a strong  inclina- 
tion toward  the  ecclesiastical  state.  His  character 
was  most  amiable.  His  piety,  mildness,  and  genial 
disposition  charmed  everybody  that  came  in  con- 
tact with  him.  Thus  he  went  on,  winning  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  all,  until  he  entered  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  where  he  studied 
for  the  priesthood.  After  his  parents,  who  op- 
posed very  much  his  embracing  a religious  life, 
died,  he  returned  to  Rheims,  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  Easter  Sunday,  1578.  It  was  shown 
how  Providence  designed  him  from  the  first  for  a 
special  mission.  His  struggles,  sacrifices,  and  un- 
remitting labor  in  the  holy  cause  which  he  es- 
poused only  ended  with  his  life.  His  mission  was 
one  of  teaching,  and  he  knew  it.  His  singular 
tact  and  ability  as  a teacher  were  admirably  dis- 
played ; he  combined  extraordinary  gentleness  and 
sweetness  with  dignity  and  power  to  enforce  pre- 
cepts. He  introduced  order  and  method  into  the 
schools, which  until  his  time  were  almost  unknown. 
The  work  of  education  effected  by  this  illustrious 
man  and  his  disciples  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries was  well  portrayed.  The  noble  work  begun 
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by  the  founder  of  the  Christian  Schools  went  on 
increasing,  until  to-day  there  are  1200  houses  and 
15,000  members  of  this  Order  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  The  rules  of  the  Order  were  approved  by 
Benedict  XIIT.,  and  the  Holy  Founder  was  declared 
venerable  by  Oregory  XYI.  His  virtues  were 
pronounced  heroic  by  Pius  IX,;  and  it  remained 
for  the  present  glorious  Pontiff,  Leo  XIII.,  to  de- 
clare him  Blessed.  He  is  the  Apostle  of  Christian 
education.  He  may  well  be  looked  up  to  and  in- 
voked by  Christian  parents  that  their  children  may 
be  blessed  with  such  an  education,  and  be  imbued 
from  their  earliest  childhood  with  the  glorious 
principles  of  the  teachings  of  De  La  Salle. 
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IV. — The  Second  Day. 


The  services  on  Friday  morning  were  the  same 
as  on  the  previous  day.  At  the  solemn  High  Mass, 
at  10  o’clock,  Rev.  J.  E.  Cottle  was  celebrant; 
Rev.  P.  C.  Yorke,  deacon ; Rev.  F.  Barbier,  sub- 
deacon ; and  Rev.  P.  Blake  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  music,  as  on  the  previous  day,  was  splendid. 

REV.  WILLIAM  J.  WALSH’s  SERMON. 

“Give  what  thou  hast  to  feed  the  poor,  and 
thou  shalt  have  treasures  in  Heaven.  Come  and 
follow  me,’’  were  the  opening  words  of  the  Rev. 
speaker.  After  reviewing  the  work  of  creation, 
the  preacher  said  that  when  God  had  created  all 
things  in  it  He  created  man  as  the  crowning  of  His 
work.  And  He  looked  upon  it  and  said:  “It  is 
perfect.”  Passing  on  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  and  their  noble  mission,  the 
speaker  paid  a very  glowing  tribute  to  this  admir- 
able institution,  and  the  great  good  derived  from 
it  by  society  in  the  excellent  system  of  moral  and 
intellectual  training  which  it  imparts.  Speaking 
of  the  Church  of  God,  of  which  this  noble  institu- 
tion is  a part,  the  preacher  said  that  as  the  body 
of  man  has  a soul  within  it,  from  which  it  derives 
all  its  vitality,  so  the  Church  exists  because  she  is 
animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,*  which  acts  within 
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her  aud  makes  her  live  and  flourish,  to-day  as  she 
has  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years.  The 
Divine  promise  stands  good  and  ever  shall ; that  is : 
“Behold  I am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  world.’’  The  Church  is  em- 
iu-eutly  holy,  preaching  her  doctrine  not  in  secret 
places,  but  on  the  housetops  and  on  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  that  all  men  may  see  and  know 
the  truth.  Proclaiming  her  teaching  to  the  whole 
world  she  draws  men  to  her  fold  from  all  nations. 
We  do  not  find  sanctity  in  paganism,  said  the  Rev. 
speaker.  This  is  a religion  of  pleasure.  It  is  not 
found  in  Christian  sects  outside  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  The  Protestant  church  and  the  Russian 
church  have  existed  for  several  hundred  years, 
and  neither  of  them  has  produced  one  single 
Daughter  of  Charity.  It  is  in  the  Catholic  Church 
alone  we  see  the  true  Sister  of  Charity  and  the 
Sister  of  Mercy, — those  gentle  beings  who  devote 
their  lives  to  comforting  the  afflicted  and  assuaging 
suffering.  Xone  but  the  Catholic  Church  can 
show  to  the  world  such  a great  number  of  holy 
and  heroic  men  and  women,  so  many  examples  of 
charity — the  saints.  To  which  is  added  another, 
said  he,  in  conclusion — the  glorious  De  La  Salle, 
in  whose  honor  we  are  gathered  together  here  this 
morning. 

Ie  the  evening  the  Cathedral  was  thronged,  and. 
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the  services  were  grand  as  on  the  first  evening. 
The  singing,  by  the  Brothers,  assisted  by  the  stu- 
dents from  St.  Mary’s  and  the  Sacred  Heart  Col- 
leges, was  splendid. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  William 
Gleeson,  Pastor  of  St.  Anthony’s  Church,  East 
Oakland.  It  was  an  able  discourse.  Following 
is  the  text. 


I 
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Y. — Sermon  of  the  Rev.  William  Gleeson. 


In  the  12th  chapter  and  3d  verse  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  we  read  the  following  words  : “And  they 
that  instruct  many  to  justice  (shall)  shine  as  stars 
for  all  eternity.”  This  passage  of  Holy  Writ  seems 
to  me  to  have  a special  significance  in  connection 
with  the  present  religious  celebration.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  the  life, 
labors,  and  reward  of  the  illustrious  servant  of 
God  whose  memory  we  are  commemorating  on 
this  occasion.  For  in  all  truth  it  can  be  safely 
affirmed  of  him  that  he  instructed  not  only  many, 
but  evmn  very  many,  unto  justice,  and  as  a conse- 
ciuence,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  he  shall  shine  as  a star  in  the  religious 
firmament  for  all  ages.  “And  they  that  instruct 
many  to  justice  (shall)  shine  as  stars  for  all  eter- 
nity.” 

Nowhere  else  in  the  dirine  volume,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  is  a promise  of  a like  reward  held  out 
to  those  who  labor  in  the  interests  of  others.  To 
shine  forever  in  the  kingdom  of  God’s  glory,  like 
stars  in  the  material  world,  is  indeed  indicative  of 
a state  of  glory  which  shall  be  the  portion  of  only 
a privileged  number.  It  is  expressive,  as  I under- 
stand it,  of  that  especial  distinction  or  aureola  of 
splendor  that  shall  characterize  certain  classes  of 
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the  heavenly  citizens,  and  which  shall  draw  upon 
them  the  attention  and  admiration  of  their  copart- 
ners in  glory. 

How  eminently  proper,  then,  is  it  not  for  our 
holy  religion  to  offer  for  our  admiration,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  us  as  models  and  examples  to  be  copied  and 
followed,  those  of  her  illustrious  children  whose 
lives  and  labors  have  entitled  them  to  such  high 
and  special  rewards.  And  in  doing  this  she  surely 
is  not  acting  differently  from  the  world  in  regard 
to  its  own.  For  where  is  the  nation  or  people  on 
earth,  whether  pagan  or  Christian,  whether  savage 
or  civilized,  that  doth  not  honor  its  illustrious 
dead?  To  do  so  is  even  an  instinct  of  our  nature. 
It  is  a law  of  our  being,  and  springs  as  well  from 
our  appreciation  of  all  that  is  noble  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  others  as  from  an  affectionate  regard  for 
the  memories  of  those  who  have  been  the  instru- 
ments of  good  in  our  regard.  Hence  at  all  times 
and  amongst  all  people,  the  great,  the  noble,  the 
illustrious,  and  benevolent  have  had  their  note- 
worthy deeds  duly  acknowledged  and  fittingly 
commemorated.  The  world’s  history  is  filled  with 
instances  of  this  nature.  They  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered all  over  the  globe,  and  to  be  witnessed  as 
well  in  the  stately  pillar  as  in  the  costly  mauso- 
leum or  the  enduring  marble.  Kor  is  this  aught 
but  what  has  been  sanctioned  and  approved  by 
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religion,  nay,  even  in  some  instances  enjoined,  for 
did  not  the  Almighty  command  the  people  of  old 
to  celebrate  the  praises  of  the  remarkable  men  of 
former  days — -the  Henochs,  the  Noes,  and  others? 

And  for  what  other  reason  than  that  they  had 
been  illustrious  in  their  deeds,  and,  mark  you, 
had  instructed  many  unto  justice?  “ Let  us,”  says 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Eoclesiasticus,  “praise 
men  of  renown,  and  our  fathers  in  their  genera-^ 
tion  ....  such  as  have  borne  exile  ....  and 
instructed  the  people  in  most  holy  words.” 

It  is  consonant  to  reason,  then,  in  harmony  with 
our  nature,  and  conformable  to  the  teachings  of 
religion,  to  commemorate  worthily  the  memories 
of  those  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  humanity  and 
religion  have  rendered  them  objects  of  our  admira^ 
tion  and  gratitude. 

I shall  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  what  I am 
about  to  address  to  you,  endeavor  to  point  out  the 
particular  claims  that  the  venerable  servant  of  God 
in  whose  honor  we  are  assembled  here  this  even- 
ing has  upon  our  esteem  and  veneration. 

Beloved  brethren,  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
God  on  earth  is  the  record  of  a great  and  powerful 
contest  between  vice  and  virtue.  It  is  the  record 
of  a struggle  the  most  momentous  and  bloody  that 
has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
— a struggle  which  now  has  lasted  through  eight- 
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een  entire  centuries  between  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness and  the  powers  of  light,  between  Satan  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  on  the 
other.  The  enemy  of  man’s  salvation,  aided  by 
his  fallen  hosts,  and  his  perverse  earthly  followers, 
has  ever  endeavored  to  destroy  what  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind  came  on  earth  to  accomplish.  The 
means  used  by  him,  however,  have  not  been  al- 
ways the  same.  They  have  varied  with  the  times 
and  the  circumstances.  Defeated  in  one  manner 
and  by  one  class  of  appliances  he  has  returned  to 
another,  and  with  different  weapons,  so  that  his 
tactics  and  mode  of  assault  have  not  been  always 
the  same.  And  hence,  while  physical  violence  or 
the  use  of  the  sword,  the  rack,  and  the  gibbet  was 
employed  by  him  in  the  first  instance  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  perversion 
of  the  human  intellect,  or  doctrinal  error,  and  blank, 
unqualified  unbelief,  have  been  also  equally 
brought  into  use  by  the  same  enemy  of  God  and 
man  for  a hke  ignoble  purpose  as  the  ages  have 
gone  on. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  God  on 
earth,  then,  may  be  divided  into  a few  great 
epochs,  during  which  different  means  and  different 
classes  of  weapons  have  been  employed  by  the 
powers  of  darkness  for  the  destruction  of  this  irn-- 
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mortal  creation  of  G-od — the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth. 

The  first  period  was  one  of  violence : it  was  an 
age  of  blood,  a time  of  suffering  and  endurance. 
Hardly  had  the  Divine  Institution  appeared  • on 
earth  than  all  the  powers  of  evil  wmre  marshalled 
against  it  and'  prepared  to  move  forward  for  its 
destruction.  It  was  too  grand,  too  sublime  and 
heavenl}^  an  object  to  be  beheld  with  indifference 
by  those  whose  minds  were  darkened  by  error  and 
whose  lives  were  bent  upon  all  that  was  evil. 
Its  very  presence  in  the  world  was,  in  their  case, 
a protest  and  a condemnation.  Accordingly,  with 
words  of  vengeance  on  their  lips,  with  implacable 
hatred  in  their  hearts,  and  the  wmapons  of  violence 
in  their  hands,  the  nations  of  the  earth  rose  up  in 
threatening  concert  and  rushed  with  impetuous 
violence  on  this  celestial  creation, — this  new  heav- 
enly Jerusalem, — the  object  being  to  blot  it  com- 
pletely from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  how  did  these  enemies  of  God  and  man 
succeed  in  their  efforts  ? Does  history  bear  wit- 
ness to  their  triumph?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
contest  was  indeed  a stubborn  and  protracted  one  ; 
nay,  it  was  the  most  so  that  had  ever  been  known 
in  the  world  up  to  that  date.  In  fact,  for  ten  en- 
tire generations  the  struggle  was  continued,  and 
continued  with  a fury  on  the  one  side  and  a firm- 
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ness  and  a resolution  on  the  other  that  are  now 
subjects  of  wonder  and  amazement  to  the  student 
of  history.  Time  and  again  the  world  thought  it 
conquered ; but  time  and  again  it  found  it  had 
made  a mistake.  And  when  the  end  of  the  contest 
had  come,  and  the  noise  and  din  of  the  battle  had 
ceased,  and  the  smoke  of  the  struggle  had  passed 
away,  then  was  seen  firmly  clutched  in  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  Christians — raised  high  upon  the 
field  of  victory — the  glorious  standard  of  the  Chris- 
tian army — the  all-saving  Cross  of  Christ — the 
symbol  of  our  holy  religion. 

And  how,  it  might  be  asked,  was  this  triumph 
secured?  Was  it  by  opposing  force  to  force, — by 
offering  violence  to  violence?  By  no  means.  It 
was  by  suffering,  by  enduring,  by  dying.  The 
noble  and  generous  sacrifice  of  twelve  millions  of 
lives  in  the  interests  of  Divine  truth  was  what 
checked  the  onward  advance  of  the  army  of  error 
and  hurled  back  the  forces  of  Satan.  To  this  end 
the  blood  of  the  tender  ’v  irgin,  as  well  as  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  life  of  the  aged  Christian  hero,  con- 
tributed with  like  powerful  effect. 

But  defeat  did  not  mean  destruction.  The  pow- 
ers of  darkness  were  indeed  discomfited,  but  they 
were  not  annihilated ; and  so  we  find  them,  after  a 
brief  period,  returning  to  the  attack  with  as  much 
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ent manner  and  with  different  weapons. 

The  agencies  employed  in  the  second  instance 
were  even  of  a more  dangerous  and  damaging 
kind  than  the  first.  They  were  more  suited,  better 
adapted,  for  the  destruction,  were  that  possible,  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  than  what  had  been  employed 
at  the  outset.  For  is  not  error — doctrinal  error — 
more  capable  of  compassing  the  fall  of  men  than 
physical  violence?  At  least  such  seems  to  be  the 
experience  of  the  past.  One  is  not  astonished, 
then,  at  finding  the  inroads  of  heresy  and  schism 
doing  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  what  the  sword 
failed  to  accomplish  during  the  ages  that  imme- 
diately preceded  them.  Indeed,  the  very  life  of 
the  Church  seemed  to  be  imperilled  at  this  junc- 
ture. And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
citadel  of  Ood  was  attacked  from  within, — when 
those  who  should  have  been  the  leaders  of  the 
army  of  Christ,  defending  with  their  powers  of 
mind  and  intellect  the  great  dogmas  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  were  found,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  even  leading  the 
forces  of  error.  Then  it  was,  to  use  the  expression 
of  an  eminent  Father  of  the  Church,  that  the  world 
groaned  under  the  weight  of  its  doctrinal  un- 
belief. 

But  God  was  not  unmindful  of  His  own.  Thi^ 
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He  showed  very  clearly  by  raising  up  at  that  mo* 
ment,  for  the  defense  of  Divine  truth,  those  great 
and  luminous  Doctors — the  Augustines,  the  Je- 
romes, the  Basils,  the  Chrysostoms,  and  others, 
that  are  still  and  ever  will  be  the  glory  and  pride 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  whose  marvelous  pow- 
ers of  mind  were  so  happily  and  effectively  em- 
ployed in  repelling  the  attacks  then  made  with 
such  force  and  persistency  on  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer.  Once  more  the  forces  of  error  were 
obliged  to  give  way.  A peace  ensued,  a calm  was 
the  consequence,  but  it  was  an  ominous  calm.  A 
whirlwind  was  once  more  about  to  be  let  loose  on 
the  Church  of  God.  Satan  was  still  at  his  work, 
and  so  the  history  of  the  great  religious  revolt 
against  legitimate  authority  in  the  16th  century 
shows  very  clearly  how  powerful  and  dangerous 
were  the  enemies  that  the  Church  of  our  holy 
Redeemer  had  yet  to  encounter.  But  where  now 
were  the  Augustines,  the  Chysostoms,  and  the 
Basils?  Where  now  was  the  intellectual  force 
that  was  needed  to  withstand  this  new  and  most 
dangerous  attack  on  all  that  was  most  sacred  and 
venerable  in  the  Church  of  Christ  ? It  was  supplied 
by  Him  who,  amongst  His  latest  utterances  on 
earth,  had  declared  that  He  would  never  abandon 
His  Church;  it  was  supplied  by  Him  who  solemnly 
assured  mankind  that  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
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would  never  be  able  to  prevail  against  His  holy 
religion.  But  what  were  the  agencies,  who  were 
the  men  that  He  employed  for  this  noble  and  be- 
neficent purpose? 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  amongst  the  most 
powerful  and  valiant  were  the  glorious  and  chiv- 
alrous sons  of  Ignatius  and  Dominick, — men  who 
by  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius  and  the  powers 
of  their  intellectual  attainments  not  only  restrained 
the  onward  march  of  error  in  Europe,  but  even 
carried  the  standard  of  the  Christian  faith  at  this 
period  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth, 
conquering  for  the  Church  of  God  in  foreign  lands 
as  many  millions  as  had  been  lost  to  her  within 
the  limits  of  the  Old  World. 

The  perusal  of  the  history  of  the  past,  then, 
makes  clear  to  our  minds  that  at  every  juncture, 
in  every  emergency,  whenever  the  dearest  and 
best  interests  of  the  Church  of  God  were  threat- 
ened with  ruin,  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  has 
uniformly  come  to  the  aid  of  His  own.  This  we 
see  in  all  the  great  contests  that  have  been  waged 
against  Divine  truth  in  the  past.  And  as  it  has 
been  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  the  Church’s  his- 
tory and  in  those  that  immediately  followed,  so 
has  it  been  in  more  subsequent  times  and  so  is  it 
at  the  present  moment.  That  is,  God  has  ever 
raised  up  and  will  continue  to  raise  up  that  clasg 
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or  character  of  men  whose  presence  m the  world 
has  been  and  will  he  needed  for  the  proper  defense 
of  Divine  truth. 

What  character  or  class  of  individuals,  then, 
should  we  naturally  look  for  to-day  in  the  world 
as  the  chief  agents  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
under  the  Episcopate,  for  the  defense  and  propa- 
gation of  Divine  truth?  To  answer  this  question 
intelligently  we  must  ask  ourselves — What  is  the 
character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live?  What  are 
the  tactics  of  the  enemy  now  ? How  are  the  pow- 
ers of  Darkness  trying  at  present  to  compass  the 
ruin  of  the  religion  of  Christ  ? Is  it  by  violence  ? 
No;  the}?-  tried  that  before,  but  to  no  avail.  Is  it 
by  schism  and  heresy?  Not  exactly.  These  are 
weapons  that  have  been  found  to  be  only  partially 
successful.  Can  it  be  said,  then,  that  the  powers 
of  Darkness  have  abandoned  all  hope  and  have 
withdrawn  from  the  contest  ? Certainly  not.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  more  aggressive  and  defiant 
than  ever, — more  aggressive  than  they  ever  have 
been  in  the  history  of  the  past. 

But  what  is  their  special  mode  of  attack  in  these 
our  days?  What  are  the  particular  weapons  now 
used  by  them  against  the  Church  of  G-od?  They 
are  those  of  blank,  unqualified  unbelief ; they  con- 
sist of  the  inculcation  into  the  minds  of  men,  and 
particularly  of  the  youth  of  our  times,  of  utter  ip- 
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difference  regarding  all  Divine  truth.  This  is  the 
present  mode  of  attack ; this  is  the  present  weapon 
of  destruction  that  is  wielded  with  such  deadly 
effect  by  the  powers  of  Hell  against  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  on  earth.  And  the  most  dangerous  and 
destructive  character  of  the  same  is  that  it  is  di- 
rected mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  against  the 
young  and  inexperienced  of  our  day.  In  short, 
the  battleground  of  the  forces  of  Darkness  and  of 
Light  has  been  changed  from  the  bloody  arena 
and  the  Christian  temple  to  the  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  class-rooms  of  the  Academy  and 
Public  Schools.  There  and  there  alone  the  great 
contest  between  the  powers  of  Hell  and  the  powers 
of  Heaven  is  now  being  waged.  And  with  what 
bitterness  and  determination  and  antagonism  the 
history  of  the  efforts  of  the  infidel  educationists  of 
the  day  is  only  too  clear  and  convincing  a proof. 

What  then,  under  the  circumstances,  should  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  our  midst  ? Is  it  not 
societies,  bodies,  organizations  of  men  and  women 
whose  profession,  whose  object  in  life — after  their 
own  personal  sanctification — should  be  the  inculca- 
tion of  Divine  truth  into  the  hearts  of  the  young 
and  the  saving,  by  this  means,  of  the  youth  of  our 
times.  This,  I repeat  it,  is  what  we  have  a right 
to  expect,  it  is  what  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
demand,  it  is  what  the  needs  of  the  Church  imper- 
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atively  Call  for,  aild  it  is  what  WC  do  actually  fincl, 
H'Cnce,  wherever  we  look  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe,  we  encounter  the  gratifying  spectacle  of 
numbers  of  Religious  of  both  sexes  laboring  with 
a zeal  and  an  energy  worthy  of  all  praise  and  ad- 
miration in  the  training  of  youth.  And  prominent 
among  these  religious  organizations — prominent 
by  reason  of  numbers,  scope  of  action,  intelligence 
and  zeal — is  that  of  the  Blessed  Religious  whose 
memory  we  are  solemnly  commemorating  here  this 
evening,  and  who  by  reason  of  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  young  is  now  universally  regarded  by  the 
Catholic  world  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  our  age. 

Beloved  brethren,  to  understand  aright  to  what 
extent  this  beneficent  Institute  of  Blessed  de  la 
Salle  is  influencing  for  good  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  sphere  of  its 
action  and  the  numbers  enrolled  in  its  service. 
Beginning  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
in  a very  humble  and  unpretending  way,  it  has 
continued  to  increase  steadily  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence until  now,  blessed  by  God  and  His  holy 
Church,  it  overshadows  the  world  with  its  pres- 
ence and  is  found  working  for  good  in  every 
quarter  and  corner  of  the  globe.  No  country  is 
too  distant,  no  climate  too  insalubrious,  no  people 
too  barbarous  where  and  to  whom  the  disciples  of 
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De  la  Salle  are  liot  ready  to  go.  They  are  to  he 
encountered  in  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  in  the 
Old  and  the  'New  World,  in  the  populous  town 
and  ancient  capital  as  well  as  in  the  modern  city 
and  rural  district.  Their  pupils  are  numbered 
not  merely  by  the  thousand  or  the  ten  thousand, 
aggregating  nearly  one-half  a million  and  made  up 
of  the  youth  of  almost  every  nationality  and  race 
on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

And  what  is  the  number  of  these  men  who  are 
engaged  in  this  magnificent  work  of  instructing 
the  youth  of  our  time  ? Oh,  my  brethren,  it  is 
something  that  is  calculated  to  fill  our  souls  with 
a holy  delight — it  is  a spectacle  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  men  and  angels,  and  which  assures  us 
that  the  age  of  selfishness  has  not  completely  set 
in  upon  the  world.  Ten  thousand  men,  aye,  more 
than  ten  thousand,  stand  forth  in  the  inter- 
est of  Divine  truth — living  mainly  for  the  advant- 
age of  others — wearing  away  their  young  lives  in 
the  heat  and  dust  of  the  school-room,  contented, 
as  far  as  the  rewards  of  this  life  are  concerned, 
with  the  morsel  they  eat  and  the  rag  they  wear — 
this  is  a spectacle,  I repeat  it,  worthy  of  the  ad- 
miration of  men  and  angels,  and  which  nowhere 
else  outside  the  Catholic  Church  is  to  be  witnessed 
on  earth. 

It  is,  however,  nothing  but  what  is  imperatively 
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needed  for  our  times,  for,  as  I have  remarked, 
this  is  the  age  of  blank  and  utter  infidelity  or  un- 
belief. Everything  is  now  questioned  and  called 
into  doubt.  The  old  lines  along  which  the  enemies 
of  religion  formerly  marshalled  their  forces  and 
advanced  to  the  attack  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned, or,  rather,  daringly  pushed  forward.  It  is 
not  now  a question  of  doctrine  or  dogma  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  it  is  regarding  the  existence 
of  a personal  Creator  at  all.  Hence  the  typical 
character  of  our  time  does  not  condescend  to  enter 
into  discussion  on  the  truth  of  this  or  that  partic- 
ular point  of  Christian  belief.  But  he  asks,  and 
answers  in  the  negative,  whether  a Divine  Prov- 
idence exists  at  all. 

And  the  extent  to  which  this  tendency  is  being 
carried  may  be  easily  learned  from  a thousand 
things,  but  especially  from  the  character  of  the 
literature  of  the  day.  Everywhere  and  in  every- 
thing the  spirit  of  unbelief  is  to  be  seen.  It  shows 
itself  as  well  in  the  writings  o'f  the  hour  as  in  the 
legislation  of  the  times,  and  the  tastes  and  demands 
of  the  masses.  It  comes  under  our  notice  as  well 
in  the  daily  journal  as  in  the  ponderous  tome.  In 
short,  go  where  you  will,  examine  what  writing 
you  please,  and  you  are  fortunate  if  your  atten- 
tion is  not  arrested  by  something  that  is  expressive 
of  utter  unbelief, 
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Then  see  how  the  thousands  run  after  those 
who  proclaim  themselves  the  apostles  of  infidelity. 
Let  only  a man  with  a voluble  tongue  and  an 
average  intelligence  announce  himself  as  a speaker 
against  the  existence  of  God,  and  his  hearers  will 
be  numbered  by  the  hundj’eds,  if  not  by  the  thous- 
ands. And  are  we  to  be  astonished  at  this  when 
the  powers  that  be,  those  in  whose  hands  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  are  placed,  join  hand  in  hand  and 
make  common  cause  with  the  enemies  of  Divine 
revelation.  It  is  indeed  a sad  and  sorry  spectacle 
to  witness  a Christian  community  ostracising  Chris- 
tian belief  as  far  as  is  possible,  that  is  preventing 
it  being  imparted  in  the  only  practical  and  effective 
manner  that  it  can  be — in  connection  with  the 
training  of  youth.  Is  it  that  these  men  believe 
that  there  is  a danger  to  society  in  this?  Is  it  that 
they  see  in  this  a powerful  menace  to  the  well- 
being of  the  community?  If  so,  why  do  they  pro- 
claim themselves  Christians  at  all?  And  if  not, 
why  will  they  not  open  their  eyes  to  the  facts  of 
the  past  ? For  surely  it  is  true — all  history  pro- 
claims it — that  all  that  is  great  and  noble  and 
grand  in  the  world  to-day  is  Christian  in  origin. 
So  true  is  this  that  if  you  take  out  of  the  world  at 
present  all  that  is  Christian  you  will  leave  but  a, 
lifeless  corpse  or  a fetid  skeleton  ; you  will  throw 
back  society  nearly  two  thousand  years  gn  the 
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road  of  progress ; you  will  fill  the  world  once 
more  with  horrors  and  abominations  at  which  the 
mind  of  man  would  stand  aghast ; in  short,  you 
would  destroy  human  liberty,  darken  the  human 
understanding,  degrade  the  moral  condition  of 
man,  and  make  the  state  of  the  human  race  some- 
thing akin  to  that  of  the  irrational  animal. 

Whence,  for  instance,  has  our  civiliziation  been 
derived — what  is  its  origin— whence  has  it  come 
to  us?  Is  it  from  Paganism?  Nonsense,  Whence 
have  been  derived  those  principles  of  law  and  order 
on  which  all  constitutional  governments  repose 
to-day,  and  which  are  the  safeguards  and  guar- 
antees of  the  liberties  of  peoples  ? Whence,  I ask, 
but  from  Christian  sources?  In  every  fibre  and 
tissue,  in  the  entire  web  and  woof,  these  principles 
are  Christian,  If  we  have  human  liberty — if  one 
half  of  the  human  race  is  no  longer  at  the  mercy 
of  the  other  half — if  woman  be  no  longer  regarded 
as  a chattel  or  a beast  of  burden  in  the  eye  of  the 
law— if,  in  a word,  the  nations  have  been  morally, 
socially,  and  nationally  emancipated,  it  is  because 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  humble 
Nazarene  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  men. 
Infidelity  indeed  may  boast,  it  may  scoff,  but  we 
ask  where  are  your  works — what  have  you  done 
for  mankind  ? What  nation  have  you  emancipated 
or  elevated  in  the  social  scale  ? What  people  hag 
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ever  erected  a monument  to  your  honor  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  your  efforts  in  their  behalf? 
You  have  indeed  pulled  down,  but  have  you  built 
up?  You  have  destroyed,  but  have  you  erected? 
Infidelity,  we  know  your  history.  We  have  seen 
you  moving  through  the  world  with  the  torch  in 
one  hand  and  the  ax  in  the  other.  We  have  seen 
you  firing  the  stately  capital  and  deluging  the 
nation  with  human  gore.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  men  proclaiming  themselves  Christian — aye, 
even  seeming  to  glory  in  the  name  — hesitate  not 
to  oppose  and  restrain  by  every  means  in  their 
power  the  teachers  of  Divine  revelation.  Strange 
contradiction ! They  look  for  and  expect  a Chris- 
tian community,  and  yet  thwart  the  very  means 
that  are  best  calculated  to  produce  such  a result. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  age  should  be  in- 
fidel,— that  the  nations  should  be  running  into 
utter  unbelief?  And  such  is  the  fact.  Outside  of 
the  Catholic  world  to-day  one  half  and  more  of  the 
Christian  world  is  pagan  at  heart.  Twenty  odd 
years  ago  an  eminent  prelate  of  this  country,  now 
in  his  grave,  made  the  public  assertion,  which  was 
never  contradicted,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the 
adult  population  of  this  country  belonged  to  no 
religious  denomination  whatever.  And  what  does 
that  mean?  It  implies,  if  I rightly  understand  it, 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  adult  population  of 
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this  country  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ.  But  this  is  not  even  the  worst.  Accord- 
ing to  statistics  published  in  this  city  some  time 
ago  over  twenty-nine  and  a half  millions  of  the 
people  of  these  United  States  do  not  profess  any 
religion  at  all.  Whence  this  alarming  decrease  in 
Christian  belief?  Whence  this  falling  off  from 
membership  with  the  sects  and  return  to  pagan- 
ism? For  surely  it  must  have  a cause,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  assignable  is  tlie  want  or  ab- 
sence of  Christian  education  in  connection  with  the 
primary  education  of  youth. 

But  some  one  may  say  that  I am  not  reasoning 
correctly, — that  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  be- 
cause men  don't  belong  to  the  sects  they  do  not 
believe.  To  this  I have  only  to  oppose  the 
words  "of  one  of  the  alffest  among  non-Catholic 
writers  of  the  present  day, — 1 mean  James  An- 
thony Fronde.  In  his  article  entitled  “Science 
and  Theology,”  that  eminent  writer  says;  ‘A\'e 
keep  the  conventional  forms  because  none  of  us 
likes  to  acknowledge  what  we  all  know  to  be  true, 
but  we  do  not  believe ; we  do  not  even  believe 
that  we  believe, — the  Bishops  themselves  no  more 
than  the  rest  of  us ; no  more  than  the  College 
of  Augurs  in  Cato’s  time  believed  in  the  sacred 
chickens.” 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  non-Catholic  world 
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to-day.  Such  is  the  tendency  of  the  age.  Every- 
thing is  questioned,  everything  is  doubted.  What- 
ever is  not  comprehended  by  the  human  reason  is 
discarded  and  rejected  as  untrue  lliough  there  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  ol  tilings  even  in 
the  natural  order,  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
which  our  limited  reason  cannot  furnish  us  a sat- 
isfactory solution. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  ahandonment  of  truth, — 
with  all  this  retrograde  movement  in  the  direction 
of  unbelief, — the  age  in  which  we  live  is  said  to 
be  an  advanced  and  an  enliglitened  age.  It  is 
even  said  to  be  the  most  enlightened  of  all  that 
])receded  it.  In  a certain  sense,  indeed,  but  in  a 
very  limited  one,  this  may  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
very  true.  That  is,  to-day  many  things  of  the 
temporal  order  are  better  understood  than'  they 
were  liefore.  Knowledge  of  merely  human  things 
is  more  general.  More  persons  are  able  to  read 
and  write  and  cipher  in  this  century  than  in  any 
that  preceded  it.  The  conveniences  of  life  have 
been  brought  to  greater  perfection.  We  can  travel 
faster  now  and  with  greater  ease  and  convenience 
to  ourselves,  while  we  can  also  communicate  our 
thoughts  with  greater  rapidity  and  less  expense  to 
those  at  a distance  than  our  forefathers  could. 

But  surely  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  more 
enlightened.  The  Eternal  Son  of  God  said  of 
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Himself  that  He  was  the  Light  of  the  world.  And 
surely  men  cannot  claim  true  enlightenment  for 
themselves  if  they  reject  the  Author  and  Source 
of  all  light.  They  may  indeed,  in  that  case,  have 
a light  of  the  rush  or  the  glow-worm  in  compari- 
son with  the  great  orb  of  day.  Again,  how  can 
men  call  themselves  free  and  untrammelled  if  they 
are  not  in  the  })OSsession  of  the  truth,  for  it  is  the 
truth  that  must  set  men  free.  Corporally,  indeed, 
one  may  be  free,  hut  not  mentally,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind  is  greater  than  the  freedom  ol 
the  body.  Nor  can  anyone  escape  this  difficulty 
by  burying  himself  in  his  own  ignorance  or  shel- 
tering himself  behind  the  unknowable.  For  how 
can  it  be  said  of  any  one  that  he  is  truly  enlight- 
ened if  at  the  same  time  lie  proclaim  his  own 
ignorance.  Agnosticism  is  in  fact  self-condemna- 
tory. 

In  things  temporal  then — in  mere  human  con- 
cerns— the  age  in  which  we  live  may  and,  I 
suppose,  does  deserve  the  name  it  has  received, 
but  this  is  only  a portion,  and  a very  small 
portion  at  that,  of  the  true  enlightenment 
which  man,  as  a rational  being  and  a candidate 
for  Heaven,  has  a just  right  to  lay  claim  to. 
What  we  want  then,  wliat  the  world  requires, 
what  society,  if  it  is  to  be  Cliristian,  stands  in 
need  of  and  cannot  do  without,  is  a thorough. 
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complete  iiiculcatioii  of  Cliristiaii  principles  into 
the  hearts  of  the  young.  This  it  is  that  will  elevate 
the  human  race,  that  will  save  the  nation  from 
ruin,  and,  what  is  Letter  still,  that  will  defeat 
more  effectively  than  anytliing  else  the  last  and 
most  powerful  attack  made  by  the  powers  of 
Darkness  on  the  doctrines  of  divine  revelation. 

It  is  a happy  and  encouraging  omt)n  then  for 
the  future  to  lind  in  our  midst  and  inci easing  in 
numbers  and  popularity  an  institution  such  as 
that  founded  liy  the  Blessed  de  la  fealle.  And 
indeed  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  should 
so  progress  considering  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction imparted  therein.  In  this  particular 
regai-d  1 will  mention  a coiqile  of  facts  and  from 
these  you  may  judge  for  yourselves.  Treating  on 
the  condition  of  education  in  I ranee  a wiitei  in 
the  “Ninteenth  Century”  tells  us  tliat  out  of  339 
i)upils  wlio  obtained  exhibitions  in  Baris  in  18/8, 
'J42  Ijelonged  to  the  Christian  Ijiotheis.  The 
same  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  between  1847 
and  1877  out  of  1445  exhibitions  which  were 
thrown  open  to  general  competition  1145  were 
carried  olf  by  the  Christian  Brothers’  boys.  And 
this  is  the  more  significant  and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion when  it  is  reinenibered  that  the  candidates 
from  the  secular  schools  were  the  larger  nuinbei, 
while  the  schools  in  which  they  had  been  taught 
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received  in  seven  years  the  enormous  amount  of 
forty  millions  of  francs  for  their  support.  What 
more  then  need  I say  on  this  head,  except  that 
the  same  ability  that  distinguished  the  teaching- 
faculty  in  France  characterizes  it  the  world  over. 

Under  such  circumstances  is  it  not  strange  that 
the  labors  of  such  men  are  not  more  eagerly 
sought  after  ? Oh,  but  the  nations  are  blind  and 
deaf.  They  are  like  the  idols  of  the  ancients  ; 
they  have  eyes  and  see  not ; ears  and  hear  not. 
The  day  however  will  come,  and  it  may  not  l)e 
very  far  distant,  when  men  will  open  their  eyes 
and  acknowledge  the  mistake  they  have  made  in 
banishing  religion  from  the  school-room — in  train- 
ing  up  an  infidel,  unbelieving  generation.  When 
socialism  and  anarchism  will  burst  fortli  in  all 
their  fuiy,  as  they  are  certain  to  do  if  the  present 
mode  of  instruction  be  continued,  when  they  will 
sweep  like  a whirlwind  over  the  nations,  over- 
turning and  destroying  all  that  is  great  and  vener- 
able on  earth  ; then  it  will  be  seen  how  fatal  was 
the  mistake  that  had  been  made.  There  are  even 
strong  indications  at  present  that  wm  are  fast  ap- 
proaching that  moment.  Thoughtful,  reflective 
minds  are  now  of  the  opinion  that  w^e  are  sowing 
the  wind  and  are  certain  to  reap  as  our  harvest 
the  whirlwind,  for  without  religion  and  morality 
the  State  is  certain  to  collapse. 
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Anyhow  for  ns  Catholics  the  way  is  clear.  Onr 
duty  is  pointed  out  to  us,  the  Church  of  our  Re- 
deemer has  spoken,  and,  unless  we  want  to  be 
traitors  to  our  God  and  our  conscience,  we  have 
to  stand  up  for,  and  advance  with  all  our  might, 
the  principle  of  Christian  Education.  It  matters 
not  whether  we  are  of  the  laity  or  the  clergy, 
whether  Bishops,  Priests  or  laymen,  we  are  all 
bound  by  our  holy  profession  as  Christians  to 
support  and  forward  Christian  Education,  The 
only  difference  between  the  Priest  and  the  lay- 
man in  this  regard  is  that  the  former  will  be  the 
greater  criminal  before  God  if  he  neglect  his  duty 
in  this  particular. 

In  conclusion,  to  you,  disciples  of  the  Blessed 
de  la  Salle,  I have  a parting  word  to  address.  In 
the  designs  of  Divine  Providence  youi-  Institute 
has  been  raised  up  to  be  the  means  of  sanctifica- 
tion and  salvation  for  millions.  It  has  been  raised 
up  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  agencies,  in  these 
latter  days,  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  young.  In  short,  it  has 
succeeded  a hundred  and  a thousand  times  better 
than  your  venerable  Founder  ever  imagined  that 
It  would.  And  it  has  so  advanced  because  his 
spirit  has  ever  animated  it.  And  what  was  his 
spirit?  It  was  one  of  faith,  of  humility,  and 
self-depreciation.  As  long  as  this  spirit  ani- 
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mates  you,  so  long  shall  you  flourish  as  a 
great  religious  organization.  When,  then,  men 
praise  you,  when  they  applaud  jmu  for  your 
work,  take  not  these  praises  for  yourself,  but  refer 
them  to  that  Being  by  Whom  you  have  Ijeen 
called  to  do  all  that  you  have  done.  Soli  Deo 
honor  et  gloria  ” — ^to  Glod  along  be  honor  and 
glory.  Thus  humble  in  mind,  fervent  in  spirit, 
and  zealous  in  work,  you  shall  prosper  in  the 
future  as  you  have  in  the  past. 

But  never  be  unmindful  of  the  fact — never  cease 
to  remember— that  you  were  raised  up  by  the 
Almighty  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  This  is 
your  singular  privilege — this  is  your  special  voca- 
tion— and  the  moment  you  fail  to  remember  it  and 
that  you  depart  from  it  in  practice,  a blight  will 
fall  upon  you  which  will  render  your  labors  inef- 
fectual for  good.  Be  animated,  theip  with  the 
tine  spirit  ol  your  holy  and  venerable  Founder, 
and  you  shall  continue  to  be  what  you  have  been 
in  the  past  and  what  you  are  in  the  present — one 
of  the  greatest  agencies  for  good  that  exists  in  the 
Church  of  the  living  God.  And  when  the  term  of 
your  mortal  career  shall  have  drawn  to  a close 
and  you  shall  pass  from  the  present  sphere  of  ex- 
istence, you  shall,  in  the  words  of  my  text,  shine 
as  stars  in  the  Kingdon  of  Heaven  for  all  eternity. 
“(And)  they  that  instruct  many  unto  justice 
(shall)  shine  as  stars  for  all  eternity.” 


VI. — The  Tried  Day. 

The  services  on  the  tiiird  day  of  the  Triduiim  at 
St.  Mary’s  Cathedral  were  grander,  if  possible, 
than  on  the  two  previous  days,  as  if  each  service 
derived  solemnity  and  beauty  from  the  preceding 
one.  At  the  solemn  Kigh  Mass  at  lOo’clock,  a.  m., 
Kev.  D.  Blake  was  celebrant;  Ilev.  J.  E.  Cottle, 
deacon;  Rev.  M.  Doogan,  0.  P.,  subdeacon;  and 
Very  Rev.  J.  J.  Prendergast,  V.  G.,  master  of  cer- 
emonies. Mozart’s  Twelfth  Mass  was  rendered  in 
splendid  style  by  a magnificent  choir  of  many  in- 
struments and  vocalists,  in  which  some  of  the  best 
musical  talent  of  the  city  was  included.  The  pro- 
gramme was  excellently  carried  out  under  the 
leadcrsiiip  of  Prof  A.  C.  Eimer. 

SEKMON  I!Y  REV.  GEORGE  MONTGOMERY. 

Ascending  tlie  j)nlpit  on  tlie  tliird  morning. 
Rev.  Georo:('  Moidcroniery,  Chancellor  of  the  Arch- 
diocese,  delivered  an  impressive  sermon,  and  one 
most  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  In  opening  his 
discourse  he  said  ; — 

If  there  was  one  thing  more  remarkable 
about  the  Church  of  God  than  another  it  was 
her  fecundity,  or  wonderful  power  of  production. 
Slie  combines  both  natural  and  supernatural 
agencies  for  tlie  production  of  good.  Her 
children  slie  emjdoys  with  the  utmost  wisdom  and 
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forethought  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  their 
own  eternal  salvation, — forming  them  into  bodies 
of  self-sacrificing  men  and  women,  whose  labors 
are  not  confined  to  any  country  or  people,  but  arc 
spread  over  the  whole  eartli.  Nowhere  does  the 
Church  show  this  fecundity  more  than  in  the  great 
work  of  education.  The  Rev.  speaker  sketched 
the  two  systems  of  education  in  vogue  at  the  pres- 
ent day,- — one  a system  from  which  God  is  ex- 
cluded ; the  other  held  and  taught  by  the  Church, 
which  has  God  for  its  foundation.  In  matters  of 
education,  said  the  Rev.  speaker,  the  world  is 
divided  into  two  great  classes.  One  of  these  be- 
lieves that  man  is  merely  an  intellectual  being, 
with  no  higher  possibilities  than  those  obtainable 
in  the  present  life,  no  moral  obligations,  and  there- 
fore no  moral  responsibilities.  They  believe  that 
there  is  no  higher  life  beyond  tins,  and  therefore 
no  preparation  to  be  made  for  it.  Their  ideal 
education  is  one  that  would  develop  the  physical 
and  intellectual  being  alone. 

There  is  a large  class,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
believe  that  man  is  endowed  with  a moral  nature, 
as  far  removed  from  the  intellectual  as  heaven  is 
above  earth.  Their  ideal  system  is  one  that  would 
educate  the  whole  man — mental,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual. Contrasting  these  two  standards,  the 
speaker  forcibly  showed  that  the  best  education 


for  man  is  that  which  com1)ines  tlie  religions  witii 
tlie  mental  and  physical  training.  The  preacher 
dwelt  on  the  singular  qualities  of  De  La  Salle  as 
an  educator,  pointing  out  lliat  he  utilized  and  im- 
proved on  the  best  systems  that  preceded  him. 
He  euloo-ized  the  admirable  standard  of  moral  and 
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intellectual  education  imparted  by  the  Christian 
Brothers.  There  are  those  who  say  that  a pecu- 
niary reward  is  the  only  thing  to  make  a success- 
ful teacher.  But  such  people  do  not  know  the 
nature  of  a vocation  from  Grod.  The  reward  held 
out  to  the  Christian  Brother,  who  devotes  himself 
to  the  service  of  Grod  in  the  mission  of  teaching,  is 
as  far  above  all  earthly  consideration  as  the  spirit- 
ual gifts  of  God  are  above  the  perishable  things  of 
this  world.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  he  is  doing 
God’s  work,  and  his  recompense  will  be  propor- 
tionately great.  It  is  this  knowledge  that  makes 
him  a successful,  a superior  teacher. 

Some  people  are  foolish  enough  to  assert  that  a 
child  with  a catechism  placed  in  his  hand,  to  stuff 
his  brain,  will  be  retarded  in  secular  knowledge. 
The  fallacy  of  such  false  reasoning  is  exploded  by. 
educational  statistics.  The  Rev.  speaker  showed 
from  government  educational  returns  that  from 
1848  to  1871  the  attendance  at  the  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools  in  France  was  only  one  tenth 
of  the  entire  pupils,  while  nineteen-twentieths  of 
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the  prizes  were  carried  ofl'  Ijy  tliem.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  sec- 
ulars had  more  schools,  fewer  pupils  per  teacher, 
and  a richer  class  of  scholars  to  select  from ; and 
when  we  reflect  upon  this  fact  we  will  be  the 
better  able  to  appreciate  the  results.  At  the 
London  Exhibition  in  1884,  the  first  prizes  were 
carried  off  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  And  again 
at  the  Exhibition  in  New  Orleans  in  1885,  the 
diploma  of  honor,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  other  prizes,  were  won  by  the  same  victors. 
These  and  thousands  of  other  instances  speak  vol- 
umes for  the  excellence  of  the  secular  education 
imparted  by  the  followers  of  Be  La  Salle. 

The  third  and  last  evening  of  the  celebration, 
the  devotions  were  as  grand  and  as  solemn  as  on 
the  previous  ones.  There  was  an  immense  con- 
gregation, and  the  singing  was  splendid. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  eloquent,  of 
this  course  of  sermons  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Peter  C.  Yorke- 

REV.  P.  C.  YORKe’S  sermon. 

“Let  us  praise  men  of  renown,  and  our  fathers 
in  their  generation.  Let  the  people  show  forth 
their  wisdom,  and  the  Church  declare  their  praise. 
After  quoting  these  words,  the  preacher  said  : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  words  contain  the 
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meaning  that  has  brought  ns  here  this  evening. 
Von  are  gathered  here  to-night  in  the  earnestness 
of  your  grateful  liearts  to  praise  a man  of  renown. 
People  may  laugh  at  you  to  come  away  from  your 
work,  losing  your  time  in  what  they  consider  folly. 
You  have  made  a sacrifice,  but  there  is  somethin o- 
better  than  dollars  and  cents  which  brought  you 
here  to-night  to  kneel  before  the  altar  of  God. 
People  laughed  at  Charles  V.  three  hundred  years 
ago  when  he  gave  up  his  brilliant  throne  and 
went  into  a monastery.  lie  commanded  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  and  what 
was  then  known  of  America,  and  people  could  not 
understand  why  he  descended  from  his  glittering 
heiglit  to  embrace  a monastic  life.  They  laughed 
at  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  when  he  began  to 
teacli  a few  little  children.  But  if  they  were  here 
to-night,  and  witnessed  this  grand  spectacle  of  the 
homage  of  a grateful  people,  the  laugh  would  be 
on  the  other  side.  But  you  know  that  you  are  not 
beasts  of  burden,  destined  to  toil  and  drudge  on 
the  earth,  and  be  cast  aside  after  your  day  is 
spent.  You  know  that  a higher  destiny  awaits 
you.  Let  us  look  at  the  starry  firmament  above, 
and  can  we  not  see  that  it  was  not  made  without 
a meaning?  Look  upon  the  sea,  the  eternal  hills, 
the  green  earth.  Can  you  contemplate  all  these 
things  and  say  that  1hey  are  without  a meaning? 
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Everything  that  God  has  made  He  made  for  His' 
own  glory,  and  the  voice  of  all  things  that  are,  pro- 
claims His  power.  The  heavens  show  forth  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  earth  declareth  the  work  of 
His  hands.  Wo  look  beyond  the  starry  vault,  and 
we  know  that  somewhere  there  is  our  home.  God 
has  created  man  for  Himself,  and  man  cannot,  if 
he  will,  be  hap})y  outside  of  Him.  Man  alone  was 
created  upright  that  he  might  look  to  heaven  and 
praise  his  Creator.  Let  me  ask  those  who  have 
grown  gray  in  vice  and  decrepit  with  dissipation 
why  they  are  ashamed,  as  it  were,  to  look  upon 
the  face  of  their  Maker.  The  Rev.  speaker  ap- 
pealed to  young  men  especially,  who  are  entering 
on  the  duties  of  life,  to  look  well  to  the  paths  in 
which  they  should  walk.  For  the  first  steps  in  vice 
are  most  alluring,  but  alas,  the  most  <langerous.  If 
you  wish,  said  the  preacher  in  conclusion,  to  see  what 
the  model  of  a Christian’s  life  ought  to  be,  come 
with  me  and  I will  sliow  you.  Follow  me  into 
the  highways  and  b3^ways,  into  the  apartments 
and  corridors  of  humble  dwellings,  and  behold  the 
Christian  Brothers  teaching  the  lowly  and  the 
poor.  Behold  them,  wdth  poor  lodging,  poor  cloth- 
ing, and  modest  fare,  wdthout  even  the  empty  ap- 
plause of  the  world,  devoting  their  lives  to  the 
salvation  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  God, 
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The  youthful  appearance  of  the  preacher  and 
the  gravity  of  his  discourse  were  in  remarkable 
contrast,  which  tended  to  make  his  sermon  still 
more  edifying.  The  whole  seiies  of  sermons  was 
indeed  eloquent  and  comprehensive. 

After  Father  Yorke’s  sermon  Very  Rev.  J.  J. 
Prendcrgast,  A^.G.,  intoned  the  Te  I)mm,  the  glad- 
some tones  of  which  were  caught  up  by  the  choir, 
which  re-echoed  through  the  sacred  edilice,  capti-  ‘ 
vatiiu:;-  the  vast  coiiirreuation,  which  knelt  in  adora- 
tion,  pouring  out  their  hearts  in  thanksgiving  and 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  wonderful  things  He  had 
done  for  men,  and  especially  for  the  blessing  He 
has  conferred  on  the  world  through  the  teachings 
of  Blessed  He  La  Salle  and  his  disciples.  The 
whole  solemn  services  concluded  with  Benediction 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 
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The  Triduum  is  over,  and  De  la  Salle  has  been 
honored  by  God  and  man.  But  there  are  other 
thoughts  and  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
manifestations.  To  young  men  possessed  of  a re- 
ligious vocation  and  wishing  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  God  in  this  institution,  here  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  opened.  The  field  is  wide, 
the  work  unlimited,  and  the  reward — not  of 
perishable  goods  — is  exceedingly  great.  God 
beckons  them  on,  and  why  tarry  behind  ? The 
Brothers  cordially  invite  candidates  to  join  their 
ranks.  Above  all  it  is  desired  to  receive  young 
boys  in  whose  tender  minds  a religious  calling 
might  be  dawning,  that  the  Brothers  might  train 
them  up  in  their  own  admirable  way  for  such  a 
sublime  mission.  If  parents  should  find  any  of 
their  children  so  inclined,  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  encourage  the  aspiration.  There  is  no 
field  of  labor  in  which  a young  man  can  more 
nobly  devote  his  talent,  his  energy,  his  life  to  the 
service  of  God. 


To  this  parting  word  of  the  San  Francisco  Monitor 
there  is  little  else  to  add.  The  Brothers  rejoice  in 
the  honors  and  the  praises  that  have  been  so  un- 
stintedly bestowed  upon  their  Blessed  Founder. 
Tliey  rejoice  to  find  that  his  labors  and  the  labors 
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of  his  Institute  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education, 
are  so  thoroughly  appreciated  ; and  from  the  en- 
thusiasm tliat  found  a response  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  during  the  past  3-ear  of  Tkiduum,  they 
draw  an  incentive  to  make  renewed  efforts  to 
render  themselves  more  worthy  of  their  noble 
mission. 


